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PREFACE 

This  volume  contains  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  held  in  Accra  from  July  23  to  August  5* 
1974 • In  "the  Appendices,  a number  of  documents  are  printed  which  are 
essential  for  the  full  understanding  of  the  meeting. 

The  reports  of  the  meeting  are  published  separately.  The 
documents  on  the  themes  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  within 
us*  and  ' The  Unity  of  the  Church'  can  be  found  in  the  volume  , 
"Uniting  In  Hope  - ACCRA  1974",  Geneva  1974*  The  statements  on 
Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Ministry  have  appeared  separately 
under  the  title  "One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognised 
Ministry",  Geneva  1974*  Both  publications  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Publications  Office  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (150  Route  de 
Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland). 
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I.  MEETING  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  WORKING  COMMITTEE 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
brief  meetings  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  were  held  on 
July  21  and  22,  1974*  at  Mensah  Sarbah  Hall,  University  of  Ghana, 
Legon. 

The  following  were  present: 

Officers : Dean  J.  Robert  NELSON,  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee 
Miss  C.  HOWARD,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Dorn  E.  LANNE  OSB,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Professor  E.  NACPIL,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 

Members : Dr.  E.  FLESSEMAN-VAN  LEER 
Dr.  H.  FLOTTORP 
Professor  W.H.  LAZARETH 
Dr.  B.  LESKO 
The  Rt .Rev.  L.  NEWBIGIN 
Professor  J.K.S.  REID 
Professor  V.C.  SAMUEL 
Professor  J.  SMOLIK 
Dr.  W.M.S.  WEST 
Professor  H.-H.  WOLF 

Staff:  Dr.  G.F.  MOEDE 

Dr.  G.  MULLER-FAHRENHOLZ 

Dr.  C.  PATELOS 

Dr.  C.S.  SONG 

Dr.  L.  VISCHER 

Dr.  R.  WELSH 

Interpreter : Mr.  M.  HOURST 
Minute  Secretary:  Miss  V.G.  CANT 
APOLOGIES 


The  Rev.  E. A.  ADEGBOLA 

Professor  S.  AGOURIDES 

The  Rev.  I.  BATISTA 

Protopresbyter  V.  BOROVOY 

Professor  N.  CHITESCU 

Metropolitan  CHRYSOSTOMOS  of  Myra 

Professor  J.  DESCHNER 

The  Rev.  J.  GATU 

Bishop  J. A.  JOHNSON 

Professor  K.  KOYAMA 

Professor  J.D.  McCAUGHEY 

Professor  J.  MEDINA 

Professor  J.  MEYENDORFF 

The  Rev.  S.  NOMENYO 

1 . Minutes 


The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in  Zagorsk  1975  (Fait.!  andOrder 
Paper  No.  66)  were  approved  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Professor 
J.  MEDINA  to  the  list  of  those  present. 
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2.  New  Staff  Members 


The  Director  of  the  Secretariat  introduced  the  new  members 

of  staff: 

Dr.  Choan-seng  SONG  from  Taiwan  had  joined  the  Secretariat  in  Septem- 
ber 1973  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy. 

Dr.  Geiko  MULLER -FAHRENHOLZ  from  Germany  had  joined  the  staff  in 

January  1974  to  succeed  Dr.  Konrad  Raiser;  this  position  continues 
to  be  financed  through  the  generosity  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Germany. 

The  Secretariat  had  been  further  strengthened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  staff  members  primarily  attached  to  the  Unit  on  Faith  and 
Witness  as  a whole,  but  fulfilling  certain  responsibilities  within 
the  sub-unit  on  Faith  and  Order: 

Dr.  Constantin  PATELOS  from  Egypt,  and 

Dr.  Robert  WELSH  from  the  United  States;  the  latter  appointment  had 
been  made  possible  by  a special  grant  from  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  in  the  USA.  The  late  Dr.  George  Beazley  had 
been  instrumental  in  providing  for  this  arrangement. 

The  Director  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Ivan  GOULD 
who  had  worked  for  more  than  a year  in  the  Secretariat  and  had  now 
returned  to  the  United  States.  He  announced  that  Dr.  G.F.  MOEDE  had 
been  elected  General  Secretary  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  in 
the  USA  and  would  be  leaving  the  staff  in  August  1974* 

3.  Report  of  the  Secretariat 

The  Director  presented  a brief  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  past  year.  In  particular,  he  spoke  on  the  preparations  for  the 
Fifth  Assembly, enumerating  the  preparatory  publications  which  had 
already  appeared  or  were  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  Assembly, 
with  the  general  theme  'Jesus  Christ  Frees  and  Unites',  is  to  be 
divided  into  six  Sections.  The  main  concern  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  would  center  around  the  Sections  (i)  Confessing  Christ 
Today,  (il)  What  Unity  Requires,  and  (ill)  Seeking  Community  with 
People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies. 

The  study  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  within  us' 
would  be  of  crucial  importance  in  relation  to  the  first  of  these 
Sections,  and  it  was  hoped  that  something  would  emerge  from  the  present 
meeting  which  might  prove  useful  in  the  preparations  for  the  Assembly. 
The  discussions  on  unity  may  provide  relevant  material  for  Sections 
II  and  III. 


The  Director  then  reported  on  a consultation  on  'Church 
Union  in  Africa'  which  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  days.  It 
became  clear  after  that  meeting  that  a new  emphasis  was  emerging  on 
the  regional  aspect  of  church  unity  and  union.  The  recent  Assembly 
of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  in  Lusaka  had  indicated  this 
same  emphasis.  A fresh  look  at  church  union  in  Africa  and  at  the 
responsibility  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  it  was  necessary. 
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The  ensuing  discussion  was  focused  on  the  Assembly  prepara- 
tions, in  particular  on  the  content  of  Section  III.  It  was  felt  that 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  attempt  to  make  a contribution 
to  the  work  of  this  Section. 

4.  Programme  of  the  Commission  Meeting 

The  programme  for  the  Commission  meeting  was  discussed  in 
detail  and,  as  revised  in  the  light  of  the  discussion,  was  approved. 

5.  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

Miss  HOWARD  presented  the  proposed  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission,  copies  of  which  had  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Commission.  She  explained  in  detail  the  revisions  incorporated  in 
the  draft  since  the  text  had  been  last  considered  by  the  Working 
Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Zagorsk.  She  pointed  out  that  it  would 
ne  necessary  to  make  some  transitional  provisions  to  cover  the  period 
up  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  when  the  new  By-Laws  would  be  formally 
accepted. 


The  Working  Committee,  after  some  discussion,  and  having 
made  some  minor  changes,  decided  to  present  the  text  to  the  Commission 
for  discussion  and  approval. 

6.  World  Congress  of  Evangelical  Christians,  Lausanne 

Reference  was  made  to  the  World  Congress  of  Evangelical 
Christians,  which  was  presently  in  session  in  Lausanne  (Switzerland). 
It  was  suggested  that  a message  of  greetings  be  sent  from  the  Working 
Committee.  Bishop  Newbigin,  Dr.  Flottorp  and  Dr.  Moede  were  asked  to 
prepare  a draft  cable,  which  was  later  submitted  to  the  Committee,  and 
approved  for  transmission. 
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II.  MEETING  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Mensah  Sarbah  Hall,  University  of 

Ghana,  Legon,  Ghana,  from  July  23  to  August  5 t 1974* 

1.  Attendance 

The  following  were  present: 

Officers:  Professor  John  MEYENDORFF,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 

Dean  J.  Robert  NELSON,  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee 
Miss  Christian  HOWARD,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Dom  Emmanuel  LANNE  OSB,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Professor  Emerito  NACPIL,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 

Members : The  Rev.  Dr.  Rubem  ALVES 
The  Rev.  Israel  BATISTA 
Professor  A.J.  BENOIT 
Dr.  Torsten  BERGSTEN 
The  Rev.  Principal  J.R.  CHANDRAN 
Bishop  Enrique  CHAVEZ  CAMPOS 
Professor  Nicolae  CHITESCU 
Dean  Wilmer  COOPER 
Metropolitan  Nicolae  CORNEANU 
Dr.  Paul  A.  CROW  jr. 

Professor  Wilhelm  DANTINE 

The  Rev.  R.E.  DAVIES 

Dr.  Peter  DAY 

Dr.  Raoul  DEDEREN 

Professor  John  DESCHNER 

The  Rev.Fr.  B.-D.  DUPUY 

The  Rev.  Prof.  E.R.  FAIRWEATHER 

Dr.  Ellen  FLESSEMAN-VAN  LEER 

The  Rev. Dr.  Haakon  FLOTTORP 

The  Rev.  A.  Raymond  GEORGE 

Bishop  GREGORIUS 

The  Rev.Fr.  Antonio  JAVIERRE 

Bishop  Joseph  A.  JOHNSON 

Professor  Jerszy  KLINGER 

Professor  Gerassimos  KONIDARIS 

Dr.  Mesrob  KRIKORIAN 

Bishop  Dr.  Werner  KRUSCHE 

Dr.  Ulrich  KUHN 

Professor  William  H.  LAZARETH 

Dr.  Bela  LESKO 

Professor  T.S.  LIEFELD 

The  Rt .Rev.  Thomas  MAR  ATHANASIUS 

The  Rt.Rev.  Inayat  MASIH 

Professor  Goro  MAYEDA 

Professor  Jose  MIGUEZ-BONINO 

Professor  Jurgen  MOLTMANN 

Professor  Walter  G.  MUELDER 

The  Rt.Rev.  Lesslie  NEWBIGIN 

The  Rev.  Seth  NOMENYO 

The  Rev.  Daniel  PALMA 

Professor  Per  Erik  PERSSON 

The  Rev.  Principal  John  RADHA  KRISHAN 
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The  Rev.  Victor  RAKOTOARIMANANA 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Samuel  RAYAN 
Professor  J.K.S.  REID 
Mr.  J.M.  ROSS 

The  Rev. Dr.  Horace  0.  RUSSELL 
The  Rev.  Prof.  V.C.  SAMUEL 
Professor  Luigi  SARTORI 
The  Rev.  Canon  H.A.E.  SAVTYERR 
Professor  Eduard  SCHWEIZER 
Dr.  Pribislav  SIMIC 
Professor  John  E.  SKOGLUND 
The  Rev.  Kelly  Miller  SMITH 
Professor  Josef  SMOLIK 
The  Rev. Dr.  William  STEWART 
Dean  Nam  Dong  SUH 
The  Rev. Dr.  T.M.  TAYLOR 
Professor  Valdo  VINAY 
Dr.  Gunter  WAGNER 
Dr.  W.M.S.  WEST 
Professor  Gayraud  WILMORE 
Professor  Hans-Heinrich  WOLF 
Abba  Madhin  YOHANNES 

Substitutes : Archimandrite  Mesrob  ASHJIAN  (for  Archbishop  K.  SARKISSIAN) 
The  Rev.  Hezekiel  BALIRA  (for  the  Rt.Rev.  J.  KIBIRA) 

The  Rev.Fr.  Rene  BEAUPERE  (for  Prof.  J.  MEDINA) 

Dr.  Richard  CAMPBELL  (for  Prof.  J.D.  McCAUGHEY) 

The  Rev.  Pierre  COCHET  (for  Prof.  R.  MEHL) 

The  Rev.  Gerard  DELTEIL  (for  Mrs.  F.  FLORENT IN- SMYTH) 

Professor  K. A.  DICKSON  (for  Prof.  J.  MBITl) 

Dr.  Biorn  FJARSTEDT  (for  Prof.  H.  RIESENFELD) 

Fr.  Munduvel  GEORGE  (for  Fr.,  P.  VERGHESE) 

The  Rt.Rev. Prof.  R.P.C.  HANSON  (for  the  Rt.Rev.  P.C.  RODGER) 
The  Rev.  Richard  HARRINGTON  (for  Prof.  J.  GONZALEZ) 

The  Very  Rev.  Crispus  KIONGO  (for  Rev.  J.  GATU) 

Professor  Karl  LEHMANN  (for  Prof.  J.  RATZINGER) 

Professor  Nicolas  LOSSKY  (for  Prof.  B.  BOBRINSKOY) 

Professor  Ulrich  LUZ  (for  Prof.  F.  HAHN) 

The  Rev.Fr.  R.A.F.  MacKENZIE  (for  Prof.  R.E.  BROWN) 

Professor  Lewis  MUDGE  (for  President  J.I.  McCORD) 

Professor  Frank  W.  NICHOL  (for  Rev.  D.G.  SIMMERS) 

Mr.  Jens-Christian  NIELSEN  (for  Prof.  J.  AAGAARD) 

The  Rev. Dr.  Martin  PARMENTIER  (for  Prof.  K.  STALDER) 

The  Rev.  Janos  PASZTOR  (for  Dr.  E.  VALYI-NAGY) 

Professor  Germano  PATTARO  (for  Fr.  J.  CORBON) 

The  Rev. Dr.  Charles  P.  PRICE  (for  Prof.  E.R.  HARDY) 

The  Rev.  Hugh  A. A.  ROSE  (for  the  late  Prof.  D.  MATHERS) 
Professor  Reinhard  SLENCZKA  (for  Prof.  E.  SCHLINK) 

The  Rev.  Ardi  SOEJATNO  (for  Dr.  J.L.  ABINENO) 

Mrs.  Mary  TANNER  (for  Prof.  G.W.H.  LAMPE) 

Professor  J.  Robert  WRIGHT  (for  Prof.  J.  MACQUARRIE) 

The  Rev. Dr.  J.S.  ZOE  (for  Sister  M.-M.  HANDY) 

Consultants : The  Rev.  Samuel  K.  ADA 

Professor  J.J.  von  ALLMEN  (Research  Consultant) 

Professor  James  ANQUANDAH 
Mr.  Kodwo  ANKRAH 
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Mr.  Kofi  APPIAH-KUBI 

The  Rev.  S.  Wesley  ARIARAJAH 

Bishop  Mortimer  ARIAS 

Ms.  Brigalia  BAM 

Dr.  James  BERGLAND 

The  Rev.  Canon  Burgess  CARR  (part-time) 

The  Rev.  J.  CHISANGA  (part-time) 

Professor  Dorothy  DONNELLY  (part-time) 

The  Rev.Fr.  Joseph  EAGAN  SJ 

Mrs.  Comfort  ENGMAN 

Dr.  Karl-Christoph  EPTING 

Dr.  Aurelia  T.  FULE 

Pastor  Jochen  GOLLIN 

The  Rev.  Gordon  GRAY 

Dr.  Wilfried  HARLE 

The  Rev.Fr.  Thomas  HOPKO 

Mr.  Bola  IGE  (part-time) 

Dr.  Brian  JOHANSON 

The  Rev.  G.C.  KASEMBE  (part-time) 

Archimandrite  KYRILL 
Dr.  Jorge  LARA-BRAUD 
The  Rev. Dr.  Peter  LEUNG 
Pastor  Joachim  LUDWIG 
Abbe  Andre  MAMPILA 
Professor  Rene  MARLE  SJ 
The  Rev.  N.  MFWI L WAKAND A 
Prophet  Francis  MILLS 

Professor  Paul  S.  MINEAR  (Research  Consultant) 

The  Rev.  Susan  MORRISON 
Dr.  Henri  MOTTU 

The  Rev.  Andre  MOUSSANGA  (part-time) 

Professor  Engelbert  MVENG  SJ 

Dean  Jacques  NGALLY 

Professor  N. A.  NISSIOTIS 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Gerald  (^COLLINS  SJ 

Mrs.  Mercy  ODUYOYE 

The  Rev.  Constance  F.  PARYEY 

The  Rev.  Jeanne  A.  POWERS 

Archbishop  M.N.C.O.  SCOTT  (part-t  ime) 

Dr.  Gabriel  SETILOANE 
Dr.  T.  SIMONS 
Professor  Lewis  B.  SMEDES 
Propst  Dieter  TRAUTWEIN 
Fr.  Desmond  TUTU 
Professor  Herndon  WAGERS 
Dr.  Hans-Ruedi  WEBER 
Mrs.  Annelott  WEISBACH 
Dr.  Albert  C.  WINN 
The  Rev.  Theo  WITVLIET 

Liaison  Officers:  The  Rev. Dr.  George  BEASLEY-MURRAY  (Baptist  World 

Alliance) 

Dr.  W.B.  BLAKEMORE  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

The  Rev.Fr.  Pierre  DUPREY  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Dr.  Gunther  GASSMANN  (Lutheran  World  Federati  on  - for  Dr. 

U.  DUCHROW) 
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WCC  Staff:  Mr.  Martin  CONWAY 
Dr.  Gerald  F.  MOEDE 
Dr.  Geiko  MULLER-FAHRENHOLZ 
Dr.  Constantin  PATELOS 
Dr.  Choan-seng  SONG 
Dr.  Lukas  VISCHER 
Dr.  Robert  WELSH 

Interpreters ; Miss  Use  FRIEDEBERG 
Miss  Marjorie  HAVLIK 
Mr.  Michel  HOURST 
Miss  Ingrid  JONAS 
Miss  Andrea  von  LOWIS 
Mrs.  BSrbel  SIMONS -FIS CHER 
Mrs.  Irene  SMITH 

Minute  Secretary;  Miss  Verleigh  G.  CANT 

Administrative  Staff:  Miss  Colette  DUGUA 
Miss  Evelyne  MARCONNET 
Mrs.  Renate  SBEGHEN 
Miss  Anne  WILLIAMSON 
Mr.  S. A.  BOSSMAN  (Ghana) 

Mr.  R.  KIYA-HINIDZA  (Ghana) 

Guides:  Mr.  S.A.  NEWMAN 

Mr.  Smart  ABBEY 
Mr.  Yaw  Agyare  ADAAXWA 
Mr.  Amoako  ADDO 
Mr.  J.  AMANGLO 
Miss  Laura  AMISS AH- ARTHUR 
Mr.  B.D.  AMOA 
Miss  Misonu  AMU 
Miss  Mary  ARDAY 
Mr.  S.K.  ASANTE 
Mr.  K.B.  ASARE 
Mr.  F.  ASUMANG  BIRIKORANG 
Mr.  J.K.  BOAKYE 
Mr.  L.K.  BUAMA 

Miss  Patience  DOWUANA-EAMMOND 

Mr.  E.F.Y.  GRANTSON 

Miss  Susana  GYASI 

Mr.  S.A.  LABI 

Mr . D . A . LAWSON 

Mr.  K. A.  LARTEY 

Mr.  E. A.  Horatio  NELSON 

Mr.  G. A.  OLLENU 

Mr.  Godfrey  ZOMELO 

APOLOGIES 


The  Rev.  E. A.  ADEGBOLA 
Professor  Savas  AGOURIDES 
Professor  R.F.  ALDWINCKLE 
Professor  N.B.  ANAGNOSTOPOULOS 
Protopresbyter  Vitaly  BOROVOY 
The  Rev.  Prof.  W.J.  BURGHARDT 
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Metropolitan  CHRYSOSTOMOS  of  Myra 

The  Rev.  Frank  L.  CTJTTRISS 

The  Very  Rev.  Prof.  Georges  FLOROVSKY 

Professor  Warren  F.  GROFF 

The  Rev.  Johannes  HAMEL 

Professor  R.T.  HANDY 

Professor  George  HENDRY 

The  Rev.  Dr.  P.B.  HINCHLIFF 

Dr.  Richard  JUNGKUNTZ 

Metropolitan  Georges  KHODR 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Kosuke  KOYAMA 

The  Rev.  J.P.  LEE-WOOLF 

Professor  Einar  MOLLAND 

Professor  Dale  MOODY 

The  Rt.Rev.  Michael  MOUDJUGIN 

Professor  V.  SARYTCHEV 

Professor  Seppo  TEINONEN 

Professor  Evangel os  THEODOROU 

The  Rt.Rev.  T.  TSHIBANGU 

Professor  II.  TSONEVSKY 

The  Rev.  W.G.M.  WICKREMASINGHE 

Professor  J.  Rodman  WILLIAMS 

Professor  Norman  YOUNG 

2.  The  Programme  of  the  Meeting 

The  two  main  themes  of  the  meeting  were  the  Faith  and  Order 
studies  ’Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  within  us'  and  'The  Unity 
of  the  Church' . 

After  the  introductory  plenary  sessions, the  Commission 
divided  into  ten  groups  to  deal  with  the  first  of  these  two  themes. 
These  groups  met  for  eight  sessions,  each  group  discussing  one  aspect 
of  this  theme.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  discussion,  a collection 
of  representative  texts  had  been  prepared,  partly  responses  originating 
from  the  Faith  and  Order  study  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is 
within  us',  partly  confessions  of  faith  formulated  independently  from 
the  study.  The  ten  groups  had  the  following  assignments: 

(1 ) Jesus  Christ  - Different  Cultural  Responses 

How  is  Jesus  Christ  to  be  experienced,  interpreted  and  communi- 
cated in  different  cultures?  This  is  the  key  question.  The  via- 
bility of  our  Christian  hope  is  closely  related  to  the  kind  of 
picture  we  may  have  of  Christ  in  different  cultural  settings. 

Text  used  for  discussion:  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is 
within  us'  - Report  on  a Faith  and  Order  Consultation  held  in 
Bangkok,  January  9-12,  1973. 

(2)  Confessing  Christ  in  African  Contexts 

This  represents  a search  for  identity  of  African  Christians  in 
the  contexts  of  their  own  cultures.  How  can  they  express  faith 
and  hope  in  such  a way  that  they  do  not  become  alienated  from 
their  own  culture  and  society?  To  state  it  positively,  how  can 
the  richness  of  the  Gospel  be  manifested  as  it  gets  related  to  the 
diversity  of  African  cultures? 
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Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)  Report  of  a Faith  and  Order  Seminar 
in  Yaounde;  (b)  Statements  of  Faith  from  Togo;  (c)  'I  am  an 
African* , by  Gabriel  M.  Setiloane. 

( 3 ) Historical  Creeds  and  Contemporary  Expressions  of  Faith 

The  Church  is  obliged  to  seek  in  every  age  to  confess  afresh,  in 
the  language  of  that  age,  its  faith  in  Christ.  This  leads  us  to 
ask:  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  Tradition  expressed 

in  the  Creeds  and  an  account  of  hope  given  in  a particular  situa- 
tion? What  ultimately  constitutes  the  authority  which  binds  the 
believers  to  a creed  or  to  an  account  of  faith? 

Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)'A  Declaration  of  Faith*,  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States;  (b)  'A  Statement  of 
Faith',  by  Dorothea  Solle;  (c)  'A  Confession  of  Faith',  by  Rene 
Marie  SJ. 

(4)  Expressing  Hope  in  Liturgies 

The  Church  has  a long  history  of  liturgies  with  great  richnes- 
and  diversity.  Therefore  a study  of  how  the  churches  express  and 
proclaim  the  faith  and  hope  in  Christ  through  liturgy  will  be  most 
rewarding.  Is  the  liturgy  used  in  our  worship  a liturgy  of  hope 
giving  a vision  of  the  future  to  the  world  involved  in  the 
struggle  of  the  present  day? 

Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)  Order  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  of  St 
Chrysostom;  (b)  'An  Order  for  Affirming  our  Life  Together'  - the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America;  (c)  'Giving  Account  of  Hope  in  Wor- 
ship' - the  Few  Zealand  Council  of  Churches;  (d)  'The  Eucharist '- 
the  Ecumenical  Center,  Aarhus,  Denmark. 

(5 ) Confessing  Christ  in  Situations  of  Conflict 

In  racial  conflicts  involving  us  today  we  cannot  but  find  our 
faith  challenged  and  tested.  What  do  we  really  mean  when  we  say 
in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek?  What  is  the  content  of 
our  message  of  hope  when  we  become  deeply  caught  in  the  conflict 
and  struggle  on  account  of  our  different  racial  backgrounds? 

Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)  'Reconciliation',  by  James  Cone, 
Black  Theology  and  Black  Power,  pp.  143-152;  (b)  'A  Message  to 
the  People  of  South  Africa'  - the  Theological  Commission  of  the 
South  African  Council  of  Churches. 

(6)  Giving  Account  of  Hope  as  the  Community  of  Men  and  Women 

The  Christian  community  should  be  the  community  of  men  and  women 
giving  account  of  hope  together.  But  does  the  Church  spiritually 
and  structurally  make  it  possible  for  women  in' full  partnership 
with  men  in  all  dimensions  of  its  ministry?  Has  the  theological 
language  not  contributed  to  prejudice  against  the  place  of  women 
in  the  Church  and  in  society? 
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Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)  'Women  and  Freedom'  from  the  paper 
'The  Road  to  Freedom'  by  Letty  M.  Russell;  (b)  'You  are  not  my 
God,  Jehovah' , sermon  by  Peggy  Way;  (c)  'Women  in  a Close-Knit 
Family  Society'  - Statement  by  a group  of  Philippine  Christian 

Women. 

(7)  How  to  Express  Hope  through  Involvement  in  Society 

Social  and  political  changes  of  radical  nature  in  our  contemporary 
world  challenge  the  Church  to  articulate  its  faith  and  hope  and  at 
the  same  time  to  become  a sign  of  hope  for  those  engaged  in 
struggle  for  peace  and  justice.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  cross 
and  the  resurrection,  for  example,  have  particular  meaning  and 
relevance  in  our  social  involvements? 

Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)  Manifesto  to  the  Nation  - the 
Methodist  Evangelical  Church  in  Bolivia;  (b)  The  Mission  of  the 
Church  Today  -the  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren;  (c)  The 
Account  of  Hope  in  the  DDR  - the  Ecumenical  Commission  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic . 

(8)  Christian  Hope  and  Political  Hopes 

Christian  hope  needs  to  be  translated  into  political  actions. 

This  is  part  of  the  prophetic  ministry  of  the  Church.  But  how 
far  should  this  prophetic  ministry  lead  society?  Where  should  it 
end?  What  is  the  relation  between  our  ultimate  hope  in  Christ 
and  the  penultimate  hopes  we  try  to  achieve  through  our  political 
engagements? 

Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)  First  Latin  American  Encounter  of 
Christians  for  Socialism,  1972;  (b)  The  Theological  Declaration 
of  Barmen. 

(9)  Giving  Account  of  Hope  through  Proclaiming  the  Gospel 

The  word  mission  sums  up  various  acts  of  giving  account  of 
Christian  hope,  namely,  giving  witness  to  the  good  news  of  salva- 
tion. But  what  should  constitute  the  most  essential  elements  of 
the  mission  of  the  Church?  How  can  we  become  more  involved  in 
various  dimensions  of  mission  in  multi-cultural  and  diverse 
political  and  social  contexts  of  our  world  today? 

Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)  Wheaton  Declaration;  (b)  A Declara- 
tion of  Evangelical  Social  Concern,  Chicago,  1975;  (c)  Hong  Kong 
Declaration,  1973* 

(10)  Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  within  us 

One  hope  in  Christ  reflected  in  many  expressions  of  that  hope 
comes  from  one  and  the  same  faith  experienced  in  situations  of 
hopelessness  and  in  search  for  the  meaning  of  life.  The  challenge 
here  to  the  Church  and  to  individual  Christians  is  unmistakable. 
Various  responses  to  the  hope  that  is  within  us  - do  they  not  en- 
rich the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  individual 
Christians? 
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Texts  used  for  discussion:  (a)  A Testimony  of  some  members  of  the 
Taize  Community  working  in  Calcutta;  (b)  'Little  Questions',  by 
Atahualpa  Yupanqui;  (c)  'Conversion',  by  Petru  Dumitriu. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  Commission  appointed  a 
'Continuation  Committee'  in  which  all  ten  groups  were  represented.  It 
had  the  task  to  elaborate  a draft  report,  drawing  upon  discussion  in 
the  various  groups,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  plenary 
session  at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

The  second  week  was  primarily  devoted  to  issues  connected 
with  the  theme 'The  Unity  of  the  Church'.  The  Commission  again  divided 
into  committees  which  met  for  eight  sessions.  In  addition  to  the 
'Continuation  Committee'  on  the  Account  of  Hope  study,  four  Committees 
were  formed: 

(1)  Unity  of  the  Church  and  Unity  of  Mankind 

(2)  The  Unity  of  the  Church  - The  Goal  and  the  Way 

(3)  Agreed  Statements  on  Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Ordained 
Ministry 

(4)  The  Role  and  Future  Programme  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement. 

Each  of  these  Committees  reported  its  findings  to  the  Commission  in 
plenary  session  at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 


Tuesday,  July  23 
3 . Opening  Session 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  9*15  am  with  a service  of  worship 
led  by  Ms  Brigalia  BAM  and  Pastor  Seth  NOMENYO.  Professor  Eduard 
SCHWEIZER  delivered  the  sermon  (cf.  ACCRA  1974). 

The  service  was  attended  by  Colonel  I.K.  Acheampong,  Head 
of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Redemption  Council.  Following 
the  service,  Professor  MEYENDORFF,  Chairman  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Commission,  noting  that  this 
was  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in  an  African  country.  He  expressed 
the  Commission's  thanks  to  the  churches  in  Ghana  for  the  invitation 
extended  to  it.  He  then  welcomed  Colonel  Acheampong;  in  inviting  him 
to  address  the  meeting,  he  said  that  it  was  an  honour  and  pleasure  to 
have  him  present  at  this  opening  session  and  assured  him  that  the  Com- 
mission appreciated  the  facilities  put  at  the  disposal  of  all  those 
attending  the  meeting. 

Colonel  I.K.  ACHEAMPONG  then  addressed  the  Commission  (cf. 
Appendix  I,  p.40  ).  The  Chairman  called  on  Professor  D.A.  BEKOE,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ghana,  who  welcomed  the  Commission  on 
behalf  of  the  University. 

The  second  half  of  the  morning  session  was  chaired  by  Dean 
NELSON.  He  called  on  the  Rev.  Canon  Burgess  CARR  who  greeted  the 
participants  on  behalf  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  (see 
Appendix  II,  p.45  )•  Professor  Christian  BAETA,  Chairman  of  the  Ghana 
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Church  Union  Committee,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  'Unity  of  the  Church 
in  Ghana' , outlining  the  processes  which  had  led  to  the  present  proposals 
for  the  consummation  of  the  union  between  seven  churches  in  Ghana  (cf. 
Appendix  III,  p.  45),  The  Rt.Rev.  F.A.K.  LODONU,  Bishop  of  Keta,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Rt.Rev.  Peter  Sarpong,  Bishop  of  Kumasi,  brought 
greetings  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ghana  (cf.  Appendix  IV,p.49). 

4.  In  Memoriam 


The  Chairman  paid  tribute  to  the  contribution  of  the  follow- 
ing members  who  had  died  since  the  last  meeting: 

Dr.  George  G.  Beazley  from  the  United  States, 

Professor  Donald  Mathers  from  Canada, 

Professor  Daniel  D.  Williams  from  the  United  States. 

He  asked  the  Commission  to  remember  these  colleagues,  giving  thanks  for 
their  life  and  work,  in  a period  of  silent  prayer. 

5.  Appointment  of  Sub-committees 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  appointment  of  the  following 
Committees  to  work  during  the  course  of  the  meeting: 

(1)  Steering  Committee:  Professor  J.  Meyendorff 

Professor  K.A.  Dickson 
Miss  C.  Howard 
Dorn  E0  Lanne 
Professor  E*  Nacpil 
Dean  J.R.  Nelson 
Dr.  L*  Vischer 

(2)  Worship  Committee:  The  Rt.Rev.  I.  Masih 

Mrs*  M.  Oduyoye 

Professor  Y.C.  Samuel 

Fr*  D.  Tutu 

Dr.  W.M.So  West 

Dr.  G.  Mtiller-Fahrenholz 

These  nominations  were  unanimously  confirmed* 

6.  Report  of  the  Working  Committee 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session,  Professor  MEYEN- 
DORFF called  on  Dean  NELSON  to  present  the  report  of  the  Working 
Committee.  His  report  was  divided  under  four  main  headings:  (l)  Time 
- the  place  of  the  present  meeting  in  the  historical  setting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement.  Dean  Nelson  said  we  had  not  relinquished  the 
primacy  of  the  concern  for  the  visible  oneness  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
which  had  inspired  the  founders  of  the  movement.  This  primacy  was 
embodied  anew  in  the  revised  Aim  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
which  would  be  before  the  meeting  for  approval  at  a later  session. 

(2)  Place  - the  significance  of  this  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
on  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  was  clear  from  the  latest  movements 
towards  church  union  in  several  countries  of  Africa  that  there  would 
henceforth  be  a growing  influence  by  African  Christians  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  (3)  Our  church  constituencies  - the  responsibility 
of  the  Commission  members  to  be  'communicators'  in  their  own  churches, 
keeping  them  informed  of  the  problems  and  developments  in  the  field 
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of  church  unity  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  (4)  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  - the  growing  significance  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
in  all  areas  of  the  Council's  work.  The  new  structure  provided  an 
increased  opportunity  for  Faith  and  Order  to  exercise  a real  influence 
throughout  the  Council.  In  the  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness,  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  was  linked  with  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  with  the  sub-units  on  Church  and  Society  and  on 
Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies. 

7 . Report  of  the  Secretariat 


The  Chairman  called  on  Dr.  VISCHER  to  present  the  report  of 
the  Secretariat.  He  first  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Ernst  Lange  whose  death 
had  recently  occurred.  The  Commission  owed  much  to  him,  one  of  his 
latest  contributions  to  its  work  being  a brilliant  interpretation  of 
the  Commission  meeting  at  Louvain  (Die  okumenische  Utopie  Oder  Was 
bewegt  die  okumenische  Bewegung?  Stuttgart  1972).  It  seemed  appro- 
priate to  hold  him  in  memory  at  the  present  meeting.  Dr.  Vischer  then 
presented  the  report  on  the  work  of  the  Secretariat  during  the  last 
three  years  (see  ACCRA  1974). 

In  the  ensuing  discussion^Dr . NISSIOTIS  asked  what  inference 
was  to  be  drawn  from  the  reference  to  church  unity  developments  in 
Africa  and  in  other  continents.  He  questioned  whether  particular 
forms  of  unity  were  required  in  each  continent.  What  did  the  speaker 
mean  by  'continents'?  What  significance  did  continents  have  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church?  Dr.  VISCHER  replied  that  the  emphasis  on  regional 
union  had  emerged  in  the  recent  meeting  on  Church  unity  in  Africa,  and 
perhaps  even  more  in  discussion  in  the  recent  Assembly  of  the  All 
Africa  Conference  of  Churches  at  Lusaka.  At  the  Faith  and  Order  con- 
ference in  Salamanca. similar  debates  had  taken  place  in  relation  to 
Latin  America.  The  Lutheran-Reformed  conversations  had  demonstrated 
that  it  was  possible  to  secure  agreement  at  the  continental  level 
which  could  not  be  reached  either  internationally  or  nationally.  Thus 
it  was  simply  a matter  of  experience  that  continents  or  regions  were 
acquiring  more  importance  in  the  search  for  unity.  Canon  CARR  referred 
to  the  magisterium  of  the  Church  - a factor  underlying  the  argument  in 
the  first  section  of  the  report.  The  lack  of  clarity  and  agreement 
on  this  point  was  responsible  for  the  inability  of  the  churches  to 
speak  and  witness  together.  Therefore,  further  efforts  on  these 
questions  were  required.  Professor  MOLTMANU  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  giving  attention  to  the  witness  of  the  suffering  Church.  Hope 
expressed  by  Christians  living  in  situations  of  oppression  and  perse- 
cution was  of  particular  relevance  to  the  whole  Church.  Bishop  MASIH 
welcomed  the  reference  in  the  report  to  the  difficulties  and  problems 
of  uniting  and  united  churches  in  regard  to  legal  matters  and  other 
non-theological  factors.  A realistic  study  of  such  questions  leading 
to  some  help  and  guidance  to  the  churches  would  be  greatly  valued. 

Professor  DESCHNER  spoke  of  the  growing  distrust  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  because  it  appeared  unable  to  speak  of  church  unity 
in  terms  which  expressed  a clear  commitment  to  the  Gospel.  This  dis- 
trust was  very  evident  among  young  people  as  well  as  those  who  were 
termed  'conservative  evangelicals'.  In  thinking  about  preparations  for 
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the  Fifth  Assembly,  he  questioned  whether  some  of  the  themes  on  which 
Faith  and  Order  had  been  working  were  likely  to  commend  themselves  and 
speak  to  this  growing  distrust  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left 
side. 


The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  a preliminary  meeting  of 
the  groups. 


Wednesday,  July  24 

8 . Introduction  to  the  Study  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is 

within  us* 


Professor  NACPIL,  in  the  chair,  welcomed  and  introduced 
Mr.  Bola  IGE,  lawyer  in  Ibadan  (Nigeria)  and  chairman  of  the  WCC  Pro- 
gramme to  Combat  Racism  (cf.  Appendix  V,  p.  52). 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Ige's  speech,  Dr.  ALVES  felt 
that  our  traditional  ways  of  doing  theology  and  the  language  we  used 
were  part  of  the  western  imperial  attitude.  Theology  had  been  the 
business  of  the  wealthy  nations  of  the  world  and  new  and  emerging  ways 
of  giving  an  account  of  our  hope  tended  to  be  dismissed  as  not  being 
scholarly  or  sufficiently  academic.  Fr.  M.  GEORGE  thought  it  was  not 
enough  to  attain  political  liberation  without  also  gaining  spiritual 
liberation.  What  contribution  could  theology  make  to  combining  these 
two  aspects  of  liberation?  Dr.  FLESSEMAN,  while  fully  understanding 
the  primary  importance  attributed  to  hopes  within  history,  asked 
whether  there  was  not  an  ultimate  hope  which  went  beyond  the  hopes  for 
this  world  and  this  life  or  the  political  situation  in  which  we  were 
living.  Professor  MIGUEZ-BONINO  considered  that  the  problem  we  were 
facing  was  not  exclusively  an  African  one  but  was  based, in  a particular 
economic  structure  and  the  political  and  social  conditions  which  this 
structure  produced.  In  theological  discussion  we  tended  to  formulate 
the  Christian  hope  abstractly  and, therefore,  there  was  little  chance 
of  understanding  one  another.  Would  not  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  us  require  formulating  with  a recognition  of  the  political 
framework  in  which  it  was  articulated?  Mr.  ANKRAH  asked  how  the 
Church  in  Africa  was  to  find  its  true  role  in  the  present  situation 
when  it  was  fettered  by  the  theological  implications  which  had  been 
imported  to  it.  Fr.  TUTU  thought  that  no  true  theology  could  lay 
claim  prematurely  to  universality.  True  theology  must  speak  out  of 
and  to  specific  situations. 

In  replying  to  some  of  the  points  raised  Mr.  IGE  said: 

(l)  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  possible  to  be  spiritually  free  in 
a situation  of  physical  bondage.  He  looked  forward  to  the  creation  of 
a society  whose  attitude  would  be  one  of  unselfishness  where  each 
recognized  the  other's  need.  (2)  He  had  been  accused  of  levelling 
an  attack  against  western  theology.  What  he  was  trying  to  say  was 
that  a doctrine  based  on  an  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  and  on  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  which  arose  from  the  European  experience  could 
not  witness  in  the  African  setting.  Theology  should  be  the  study  of 
the  word  of  God  as  it  related  to  a particular  situation.  If,  there- 
fore, western  theology  had  been  found  inadequate  even  for  Europe  it 
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would  be  even  more  inadequate  for  Africa.  However,  if  there  were 
things  in  western  theology  which  could  be  helpful  they  should  be  used. 
The  same  thing  applied  to  the  ordering  of  society.  (3)  The  problem 
of  political  emancipation  was  not  exclusively  an  African  problem.  It 
was  a European-North  American  problem  that  had  been  exported  to  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  There  were,  therefore, basic  similarities 
between  these  continents.  (4)  As  a Christian,  Mr . Ige  shared  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  a common  hope.  He  also  had  an  ultimate  hope. 

His  hope  in  regard  to  Africa  was  that  the  African  should  be  a truly 
free  man  - free  from  poverty,  free  to  express  himself  without  restraint, 
and  free  to  live  in  the  same  way  as  other  people,  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  ’If  what  we  read  in  the  Bible  is  true  and  I am 
fait!  ful  to  the  command  of  my  Lord,  I think  Jesus  Christ  is  nice 
enough  to  see  that  I will  be  all  right!'  (5}  There  was  some  question 
about  the  nature  of  true  theology  but  the  next  few  days  would  provide 
an  opportunity  to  argue  this  out.  Good  work  had  been  done:  in  the 
'forties  and  'fifties  in  India  and  it  might  be  that  some  of  the 
documents  arising  out  of  this  could  prove  helpful  to  Africans. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  session,  three  participants  made 
brief  statements  on  the  study  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is 
within  us'.  Miss  HOWARD,  in  the  chair,  called  on  Father  Rene  Marie  SJ 
(France),  The  Rev.  Wesley  Ariarajah  (Sri  Lanka),  and  Father  Thomas 
Hopk)(USA).  (Cf.  Appendix  YI,  p.  58) 

After  thanking  the  three  speakers,  Miss  HOWARD  called  for 
discussion.  Replying  to  a question  from  Dr.  RUSSELL,  Fr.  H0PK0  said 
that  the  history  of  the  race  question,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  was  an  illustration  of  religion  and  its  interpretation  being 
used  to  enslave  others.  This  was  the  way  in  which  theology  became 
ideology,  by  using  the  Gospel  for  one's  own  ends.  Bishop  NEWBIGIN 
referred  to  the  importance  of  the  language  problem  in  the  study.  It 
was  difficult  to  translate  in  exact  terms  from  one  European  language 
to  another,  but  the  difficulty  was  even  more  acute  with  languages  yrhose 
roots  were  remote  from  the  Christian  tradition.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  to  have  become  almost  essential  to  do  theological 
study  in  one  of  the  European  languages.  What  does  that  mean  for  the 
universality  of  the  Church?  Furthermore,  he  suggested  that  the  time 
had  come  when  we  should  explore  more  seriously  non-verbal  means  of 
communication. 

In  closing  the  debate,  Miss  HOWARD  said  that  the  discussion 
would  be  pursued  in  the  ten  groups.  At  the  end  of  the  week  a special 
Continuation  Committee  would  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  producing 
a report  for  consideration  in  plenary  session. 

In  the  afternoon  the  participants  met  in  groups. 

In  the  evening  they  joined  in  an  open-air  service  of  worship 
prepared  by  the  congregation  of  the  Christ  Apostolic  Church  in  Achi- 
mota.  The  following  conducted  the  service:  Brother  M.  Deku,  Sister 
S.  Anum,  Apostle  Saforo  (sermon),  Professor  James  Anquandah  (inter- 
preter) . 
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Thursday,  July  25 

Both  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  sessions  were  spent  in 
groups.  Morning  worship  took  place  in  groups. 

The  evening  was  reserved  for  a presentation  on  ’The  Cross  in 
Many  Cultures'.  Dr.  Hans-Ruedi  Weber  and  Fr.  Engelbert  Mveng  SJ 
(Cameroons)  had  prepared  a programme  showing  the  different  ways,  both 
in  words  and  arts,  that  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  had  been  interpreted 
in  the  course  of  the  centuries  and  in  different  cultures. 


Friday,  July  26 

In  the  morning^  an  Orthodox  Liturgy  was  held  in  the  Chapel 
of  Mensah  Sarbah  Hall.  Both  the  morning  and  evening  sessions  were 
spent  in  groups. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  participants  were  entertained  at  a 
reception  at  Trinity  College,  the  theological  college  at  Legon,  offer- 
ed by  the  Churches  in  Ghana. 


Saturday,  July  27 

In  the  morning,  the  Commission  was  led  in  Bible  study  on 
Jeremiah  23  by  Dr.  Ellen  Flesseman-van  Leer. 

9.  Hearings 

After  the  Bible  study,  the  Commission  divided  into  five 
groups  to  discuss  issues  concerning  the  future  programme  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  The  following  topics  had  been  selected  for 
consideration : 

(1)  The  Relationship  of  Old  and  New  Testament 

(2)  The  Authoritative  Teaching  Office  in  Ecumenical  Perspective 

(3)  Church  Law  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

(4)  The  Role  of  World  Confessional  Families 

(5)  Worship  Today. 

Discussion  papers  had  been  prepared  for  the  first  four  of  these  topics. 

The  leading  questions  for  the  discussion  were  the  following: 

(1)  Should  Faith  and  Order  give,  or  continue  to  give,  attention  to 
this  theme?  If  no,  for  what  reason?  If  yes,  why? 

(2)  If  your  answer  is  yes,  what  kind  of  study  programme  do  you  think 
to  be  most  profitable? 

(3)  What  method  should  be  applied  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible 
effectiveness  and  participation  in  the  study? 

The  results  of  the  discussion  were  summarized  and  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  'The  Role  and  Future  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Move- 
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merit*.  This  Committee  had  the  task  to  elaborate  a ’Conspectus  of 
Studies  and  Programme*  (cf.  Appendix  VIII,  p.  83).  The  preparatory- 
papers  for  topics  2 and  3 are  reproduced  as  Appendices  to  the 
Conspectus  (see  p.  91  and  p.96  ). 

10.  By-Lavs  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 


In  the  afternoon, Dean  NELSON,  in  the  chair,  called  on  Miss 
HOWARD,  who  reminded  the  members  that  the  new  structure  adopted  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  required  certain  changes,  including  the 
change  of  the  'Constitution  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission*  into 
'By-Laws’.  She  drew  attention  to  the  report  of  a special  meeting  of 
the  Working  Committee  in  Louvain  in  which  detailed  attention  had  been 
given  to  this  question  (see  Louvain  Minutes,  pp.  39-40  and  43-54)* 
Draft  By-Laws  had  been  subsequently  drawn  up,  and  these  had  been 
discussed  and  revised  at  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  in 
Zagorsk,  and  again  at  the  meeting  in  Legon.  Copies  of  the  proposed 
By-Laws  had  been  circulated  to  members  of  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
meeting,  and  were  now  before  them  for  discussion  and  adoption. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Miss  Howard  for  her  presentation  and 
called  for  comments  on  any  general  points  before  turning  to  a detailed 
discussion  of  the  By-Laws.  He  reminded  members  that  it  was  required 
that  all  resolutions  affecting  the  constitution  must  be  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  members  present  and  eligible  to  vote. 

In  reply  to  a question,  Miss  HOWARD  said  that  the  new 
proposals  made  no  difference  to  the  position  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  within  the  World  Council  insofar  as  its  autonomy  was  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  the  new  provisions  would  make  it  somewhat  more 
flexible. 


The  Rev.  PARVEY  proposed  that  the  practice  should  be  followed 
of  referring  to  the  'Chairperson'  rather  than  the  'Chairman'.  It  was 
then  moved  by  Professor  MUDGE,  seconded  by  Dr.  CROW  and  AGREED 

that  the  nomenclature  'Chairperson'  and  'Vice-Chairperson' 
be  adopted  throughout  the  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  (34  in  favour,  11  against). 

The  proposed  By-Laws  were  then  considered  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  a number  of  minor  amendments  to  the  draft  were  moved, 
seconded  and  adopted  with  the  required  majority. 

On  behalf  of  the  Working  Committee  , Miss  HOWARD  then  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Fr.  M.  GEORGE,  put  to  the  vote  and  AGREED  (50  in  favour,  1 against): 

that  the  proposed  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
as  amended  be  accepted  and  presented  to  the  Central  Committee 
for  ratification. 

In  reply  to  a question,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  translation 
of  the  By-Laws  into  French  and  German  would  be  carefully  checked  (cf. 
Appendix  IX,  p.110). 
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Miss  HOWARD  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  trans- 
itional provisions  to  cover  the  period  up  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  and 
presented  draft  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  Working  Committee.  After 
discussion  it  was  AGREED: 

(1)  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  Officers  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  present  members 
of  the  Working  Committee  be  extended  until  the  Fifth 
Assembly; 

(2)  that  in  relation  to  the  initial  appointment  of  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  a Nominations 
Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  names  for  the  Central 
Committee ; 

(3)  that  this  Nominations  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
Working  Committee  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

At  a later  session^Dean  NELSON,  Chairman  of  the  Working 
Committee,  reported  that  the  Working  Committee  had  constituted  the 
Nominations  Committee  as  follows: 

Chairman:  Dr.  H.-H.  WOLF  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany) 

Members:  Dr.  P.A.  CROW  (Disciples  of  Christ,  USA) 

Miss  C.  HOWARD  (Church  of  England) 

Rev. Dr.  K.  KOYAMA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan) 

Dorn  E.  LANNE  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev. Prof.  J.D.  McCAUGHEY  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Australia) 
Prof.  J.  MEYENDORFF  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

Prof.  J.  MIGUEZ-BONINO  (Methodist  Church  in  Argentina) 

Rev.  S.  NOMENYO  (Evangelical  Church  of  Togo) 

Prof.  J.  SMOLIK  (Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren) 

The  Committee  would  meet  once  in  Legon,  and  continue  throughout 
1974-75  to  gather  names  of  candidates  for  membership  in  the  new 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  after  the  Fifth 
Assembly. 

11.  Finance 

Dr.  VISCHER  said  that  the  financial  position  of  Faith  and 
Order  was  a matter  of  considerable  concern.  Since  Uppsala  the 
Secretariat  had  been  operating  with  the  help  of  generous  grants  given 
by  Foundations  which  would  not  be  renewed.  If  the  work  was  to  con- 
tinue there  must  be  a fresh  look  at  the  whole  question  of  financial 
support.  He  asked  members  to  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
question  and  to  let  him  know  of  any  hopeful  approaches  that  might  be 
made. 


In  the  evening^ participants  were  invited  to  a performance 
of  African  dances  offered  by  the  Institute  of  African  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Ghana. 
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Sunday,  July  2& 

In  small  groups  of  two  or  three,  the  participants  shared  in 
the  worship  of  congregations  in  various  districts  of  Ghana.  In  the 
afternoon, a Rally  was  held  in  the  Holy  Spirit  Cathedral  (Roman 
Catholic),  Accra.  Addressing  the  audience  were  Dr.  Philip  SHEN,  Hong 
Kong;  Professor  Josef  SMOLIK,  CSSR;  Bishop  Mortimer  ARIAS,  Bolivia. 


Monday,  July  29 

12 . Introduction  to  the  Theme  'The  Unity  of  the  Church' 

After  morning  prayers,  held  in  plenary  session,  Pr.  MEYEN- 
DORFF,  in  the  chair,  called  on  Professor  DESCHNER  who  presented  a 
paper  on  the  theme  ’The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind'. 
(The  full  text  of  the  paper  appears  in  the  volume  ACCRA  1974). 

After  thanking  Professor  Deschne^  the  Chairman  called  for 
discussion.  Bishop  NEWBIGIN  found  the  orientation  of  the  paper, 
particularly  in  the  opening  historical  section,  too  exclusively  a 
Faith  and  Order  one  to  the  neglect  of  Life  and  Work  and  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council.  There  was  danger  that  we  were  using  the 
word  ' conciliarity ' to  cover  up  too  many  problems.  It  was  being  used 
in  relation  to  a whole  range  of  problems  connected  with  diversity  and 
unity.  The  missionary  dimension  was  missing  from  the  paper  although 
the  theme  itself  was  a missionary  one.  Professor  MIGUEZ-BONINO  raised 
a similar  point  to  that  mentioned  by  Bishop  Newbigin  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  the  words  ’diversity'  and  'interdependence'.  There  was  an 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  both  words.  Professor  NACPIL  asked  for  clari- 
fication of  the  comments  about  'the  ecumenism  of  diversity'  and  'the 
praxis  of  diversification' . Professor  LAZARETH  thought  more  precision 
was  needed  in  the  reference  to  the  practice  of  'Christian  hospitality'. 
He  hoped  we  might  be  somewhat  more  sober  about  what  constituted  diver- 
sified unity  and  about  what  reflected  the  domination  of  demonic  divi- 
sions. Dr.  RUSSELL  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  'practice  of  mutual 
recognition'.  Did  this  mean  real  acceptance,  and  if  so  what  limits  of 
acceptance  did  Professor  Deschner  have  in  mind. 

Professor  DESCHNER,  in  replying  to  some  of  the  points  raised, 
said  he  agreed  with  Bishop  Newbigin  about  the  under-emphasis  on  the 
missionary  contribution.  In  reply  to  Professor  Lazareth,  Professor 
Deschner  said  he  realized  that  we  were  toying  with  a dangerous  tempta- 
tion to  sanctify  diversity.  What  lay  behind  the  references  to  diversity 
was  the  need  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  indigenization  of  a theo- 
logy inherited  from  the  North  Atlantic  world.  The  phrase  'praxis  of 
recognition'  implied  that  there  was  something  important  and  significant 
which  had  not  yet  been  accepted  in  that  the  problem  of  recognition  was 
not  first  of  all  a theological  problem  but  one  of  how  we  related  to 
one  another  as  individuals  and  churches. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  morning^Professor  Karl  LEHMANN  and 
Professor  V.C.  SAMUEL  presented  papers  on  the  theme  'How  Can  the  Unity 
of  the  Church  Be  Achieved?'  (The  text  of  these  papers  appears  in  the 
volume  ACCRA  1974)* 
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Fr  MEYENDORFF  thanked  both  speakers  for  their  contribution 
to  the  theme  and  invited  discussion.  The  Rev.  GRAY  expressed  apprecia- 
tion of  Professor  Lehmann's  paper  but  felt  that  he  discussed  the  issue 
of  unity  in  too  abstract  a way.  He  suggested  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  particular  situations, 
i.e.  in  Northern  Ireland.  Bishop  GREGORIUS  was  in  general  agree- 
ment with  Professor  Samuel  but  thought  that  in  some  ways  he  was  con- 
fusing the  issue.  A clearer  distinction  needed  to  be  made  between 
doctrinal  and  disciplinary  questions.  Dr.  FLESSEMAN  referred  to  the 
significance  of  Professor  Samuel's  paragraphs  on  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Church;  much  of  this  was  closely  related  to  the  proposed  study  on 
the  Teaching  Authority  in  the  Church.  Fr.  M.  GEORGE  thought  it  wrong 
to  infer  that  the  Councils  were  conditioned  by  historical  situations. 
Conditions  did  change,  but  these  changes  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a once-for-all  revelation.  Fr.  TUTU  considered  'pluralism'  and 
'diversity'  ambiguous  terms.  We  paid  lip-service  to  the  fact  that 
unity  was  God-given  and  then  acted  as  if  some  ecclesiastical  engineer- 
ing would  bring  this  unity  about.  Dr.  SETILOANE  did  not  think  it 
enough  to  say  that  salvation  could  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
liberation  theology  or  in  the  various  forms  of  African  and  Asian  theo- 
logy: it  was  necessary  to  enter  into  a new  dimension  of  theological 
thinking  to  which  all  regions  could  contribute.  Principal  CHANDRAN , 
while  agreeing  that  Church  union  could  not  be  achieved  through  nego- 
tiations alone,  nevertheless  felt  that  negotiations  between  the 
churches  were  a necessary  factor  in  bringing  this  about. 

Professor  LEHMANN,  replying  to  Mr.  Gray,  said  he  could  not 
speak  of  the  si  tuation  in  N(  rthsrn  Ireland  with  which  he  was  not  per- 
sonally acquainted.  He  was  very  much  aware,  however,  that  the  search 
for  unity  needed  to  take  account  of  particular  situations.  The  recog- 
nition of  diversity  was  one  of  the  major  changes  achieved  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Initiative  should  be  granted  to  the  churches 
of  a particular  region  to  make  use  of  opportunities  open  to  them;  where 
circumstances  demanded  this  they  should  be  allowed  to  move  to  unity 
more  quickly. 

Professor  SAMUEL,  answering  some  of  the  points  made,  said  (a) 
He  had  found  that  in  some  situations  unfortunately  the  churches  did  not 
make  the  distinction  between  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  questions.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  confusion  in  what  he  had  said.  (b)  While 
the  revelation  was  permanent  and  unchanging  and  the  truths  enunciated 
by  the  Councils  valid,  he  would  say  that  they  must  be  interpreted  in 
every  age  in  ways  which  people  would  understand.  (c)  He  had  not  meant 
to  limit  the  interpretation  of  salvation  but  to  point  out  the  necessity 
of  seeing  the  revelation  in  the  light  of  the  existing  situation,  for 
instance  in  Africa  or  Asia,  which  might  not  be  relevant  to  other 
regions.  (d)  We  should  work  and  pray  together  for  unity  but  we  were 
not  creating  unity,  simply  entering  into  it. 

Both  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were  spent  in 
Committees . 


Tuesday,  July  50 


The  day  was  devoted  to  discussion  in  Committees. 
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At  the  end  of  the  morning  session,  a group  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  parish  of  Dsodze,  Yolta  Region,  led  by  Father  Adamfo,  joined 
the  Commission.  Fr.  Adamfo  celebrated  a mass  in  the  Ewe  language. 


Wednesday,  July  51 

The  day  was  devoted  to  discussion  in  Committees. 

Thursday,  August  1 

Participants  had  the  opportunity  of  joining  excursions  to 
the  Yolta  Dam,  Cape  Coast,  Tema  Harbour  or  the  town  of  Accra. 


Friday,  August  2 

Morning  worship  was  held  in  plenary  session  and  centered  on 
the  theme  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in  us'. 

13.  Report  of  the  Continuation  Committee  on  the  Theme 
'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in  us* 

Fr  MEYENDORFF,  in  the  chair,  called  on  Professor  NACPIL, 
chairman  of  the  Continuation  Committee,  who  presented  the  first  draft 
of  the  report  of  the  Continuation  Committee,  together  with  an  appendix 
containing  affirmations  of  hope.  The  introductory  section  had  still 
to  be  drafted.  Professor  Nacpil  said  that  in  preparing  the  report 
the  Committee  had  had  in  mind:  (a)  The  report,  while  it  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Commission  and  also  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  as  a serious 
account  of  the  study  at  its  present  stage,  should  also  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  help  all  who  were  seeking  to  express  their  Christian  hope 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  (b)  The  material  supplied 
by  the  groups  had  been  of  great  value  and  much  of  it  had  been  incor- 
porated in  the  report.  It  had  been  felt  by  the  Continuation  Committee 
that  some  of  the  group  reports  should  stand  by  themselves  and  it  was 
suggested  that  these  should  be  reproduced  in  some  form  or  another. 
Professor  Nacpil  then  briefly  described  the  content  of  the  report  and 
formally  submitted  it  to  the  Commission. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  Professor  MUDGE  said  he  found  the 
report  lacking  in  any  reference  to  theological  methodology  - how  to 
move  from  the  act  of  faith  to  the  articulation  of  faith.  The  language 
of  the  affirmation  of  hope  was  too  traditional.  Professor  MIGUEZ- 
BONINO  felt  that  the  report  did  not  really  face  the  issue  of  ideo- 
logical commitment.  Can  hope  be  concretely  expressed  without  thorough 
ideological  analysis  of  the  situation?  Several  members  referred  to 
the  findings  of  Group  7»  which  they  felt  did  meet  Professor  Miguez' 
point.  Dr.  KUHN  thought  the  differentiation  between  the  hope  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  hope  for  the  ordering  of  society  was  not  made 
sufficiently  clear.  We  should  distinguish  between  the  task  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  task  of  the  individual  Christian.  Professor 
CHITESCU  asked  for  something  more  positive  to  be  said  about  affirma- 
tions arising  not  from  theological  considerations  but  from  the  pressure 
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of  the  situation  around  us,  for  example  in  a socialist  society.  Bishop 
NEWBIGIiT  said  that  while  we  must  deal  seriously  with  the  relationship 
between  our  human  hopes  and  the  eschatological  hope,  we  should  not  try 
to  make  a response  vis-a-vis  all  the  other  hopes  and  ideologies  of 
mankind.  The  discussion  in  Group  7 should  be  taken  into  account:  here 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  consider  the  meaning  of  hope  for  life 
today  and  to  answer  the  question  what  in  our  different  situations 
might  be  regarded  as  the  common  Christian  hope  for  the  world.  Fr.  TUTU 
missed  any  reference  to  the  emergence  of  hope  out  of  the  abyss  of 
despair  and  hopelessness.  Human  beings  found  themselves  cast  into  the 
slough  of  despair  and  impotence  and  it  was  there  that  hope  seemed  to 
emerge.  Racial  conflict  bred  hate  and  oppression  but  hope  could  over- 
come even  despite  this.  Canon  SAWYERR  felt  that  the  affirmation  of 
hope  was  too  optimistic;  it  sounded  like  the  singing  of  ’Onward 
Christian  soldiers'  at  a goose-step  pace.  Fr.  DUPREY,  in  response  to 
some  comments  on  the  language  used  in  sections  II  and  IV,  said  that 
the  traditional  language  was  the  only  common  language  available.  It 
was  necessary  to  open  up  to  the  people  in  the  churches  other  dimensions 
in  order  that  they  might  really  understand  what  the  churches  were  try- 
ing to  express.  But  the  traditional  language  had  inevitably  to  be  the 
starting  point. 

During  the  discussion^  a number  of  textual  emendations  were 
suggested  and  Fr.  MEYENDORFF  asked  that  these  should  be  put  into 
writing  and  handed  to  the  drafting  group  for  consideration.  It  was 
AGREED  that  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the  Continuation  Committee 
for  revision  in  the  light  of  the  discussion. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Sunday,  August  4»  Fr.  MEYENDORFF, 
in  the  chair,  invited  Professor  NACPIL  to  present  the  revised  draft 
on  behalf  of  the  Continuation  Committee.  Discussion  followed,  among 
the  points  raised  being  the  following: 

It  was  suggested  that  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
exercise  of  socio-political  power  by  the  churches  and  to  the  overt 
political  role  of  priests  and  clergy. 

The  impression  was  given  that  the  use  of  power  was 
inherently  evil.  The  churches  should  not  seek  power  but  equally  they 
should  not  avoid  the  use  of  it  when  possible  and  necessary. 

The  use  of  the  word  'utopia'  was  questioned. 

The  specific  contribution  of  the  Church  is  not  the 
creation  of  a more  human  society  but  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom, 
life  in  Christ  and  worship  in  the  koinonia. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a clearer  distinction  had  been 
drawn  between  the  political  responsibility  of  the  Church  and  that  of 
the  individual  Christian. 

A number  of  textual  amendments  or  additions  to  the  text  were 
suggested  and  the  Chairman  asked  that  these  be  put  into  writing  and 
handed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Continuation  Committee. 
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PROCEDURE 


It  was  AGREED  - 

that  the  Commission  give  general  approval  to  the  report  on 
’Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in  us’,  together  with 
the  appendix  containing  Affirmations  of  Hope,  and  that  this 
be  remitted  to  the  Working  Committee  for  revision  and 
appropriate  action. 

(The  future  course  of  the  study  is  indicated  in  the 
'Conspectus  of  Studies  and  Programme'  (cf.  Appendix  VIII,  p.  83  \ 

14.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 

'Unity  of  the  Church  and  Unity  of  Mankind* 

In  the  afternoon  session  Miss  HOWARD,  in  the  chair,  invited 
Professor  SMOLIK  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  the  report 
on  the  study  on  the  'Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind' . She 
then  called  for  discussion  suggesting  that  this  should  be  in  two  parts, 
(a)  the  main  body  of  the  report  evaluating  the  study  process  and 
offering  suggestions  for  its  continuation,  and  (b)  the  appended  state- 
ment on  'Unity  in  Tension'  addressed  to  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

Dean  NELSON  welcomed  the  reference  to  collaborate  with  the 
Programme  to  Combat  Racism.  Bishop  NEWBIGIN  felt  that  the  report  did 
still  not  bring  out  the  missionary  dimension  of  the  theme  'Unity  of 
the  Church  and  Unity  of  Mankind'.  There  could  be  no  other  starting 
point  than  the  faith  in  Jesus.  This  did  not  emerge  in  the  report. 

The  decision  to  separate  dialogue  with  men  of  other  faiths  from  dia- 
logue with  ideologies  presupposed  an  important  decision  about  the 
nature  of  faith  and  carried  with  it  the  implication  that  faiths  such 
as  Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  Islam  were  nearer  to  and  more  definitely 
related  to  Jesus  Christ  than,  for  example,  Marxism.  There  should  be 
a careful  examination  of  the  presuppositions  on  which  the  study  was  to 
be  continued.  Furthermore,  he  suggested  that  the  approach  to  those 
committed  to  ideologies  should  not  exclusively  be  made  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  dialogue.  The  commitment  to  ideologies  had  become  an  issue 
among  Christians.  It  was  not  only  a matter  of  relating  to  'others' 
but  2L  concern  connected  with  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Dr.  MOEDE 
suggested  that  future  efforts  on  the  theme  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  problem  of  the  handicapped  and  their  role  in  church  and  society. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  the  ministry  of  the  handicapped  as  well  as 
the  ministry  to  the  handicapped.  Bishop  HANSON  suggested  that  the 
problem  of  religious  hatred  be  taken  up,  illustrating  his  point  by 
reference  to  the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  Mrs.  ODUYOYE  asked 
that  in  the  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths  the  primal  religions 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Dr.  CROW  and  Professor  KONIDARIS  felt  that 
the  difference  between  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  man- 
kind had  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized. 

PROCEDURE 


It  was  AGREED 
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that  the  report  on  the  study  'Unity  of  the  Church  and 
Unity  of  Mankind',  after  further  revision  by  the 
Committee  in  the  light  of  the  discussion,  be  referred 
to  the  Working  Committee  for  editorial  revision  and 
appropriate  action. 

The  text  was  later  incorporated  in  the  'Conspectus  of  Studies 
and  Programme'  (cf.  Appendix  VIII,  p.  83)* 

Before  the  evening  meal,  the  Commission  for  Education  and 
Culture,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Ghana,  entertained  partici- 
pants at  a reception  on  the  grounds  of  Mensah  Sarbah  Hall. 

15 • 'Unity  in  Tension'  - Statement  to  the  Fifth  Assembly 

In  the  evening  session, Miss  HOWARD  called  for  discussion  on 
the  proposed  statement  to  the  Fifth  Assembly.  Fr.  TUTU  felt  somewhat 
uneasy  about  the  apparent  shying  away  from  speaking  about  liberation 
in  what  might  be  called  traditional  terms.  We  could  not  speak  about 
the  unity  of  mankind  without  at  the  same  time  using  such  terms  as 
salvation  and  redemption.  Was  there  something  like  ontological  unity 
which  was  different  from  existential  unity?  Professor  MINEAR  drew 
attention  to  the  need  for  care  in  the  use  of  words  in  any  statement 
addressed  to  the  Assembly.  In  such  gatherings  the  continual  use  of 
words  like  'liberation'  could  devalue  the  real  content  and  become 
counter-productive.  Professor  REID  considered  the  section  dealing 
with  'Conflict  under  the  Cross'  the  most  important  in  the  document. 

Dean  NELSON  strongly  criticized  the  draft,  which  he  found  poor  in 
style  and  full  of  cliches  and  truisms.  Dr.  FLESSEMAN, while  agreeing 
that  the  unity  of  mankind  was  only  ultimately  realized  around  Jesus 
Christ,  asked  whether  there  was  not  a penultimate  unity  which  was  some- 
thing more  than  inter-relatedness.  This  conception  was  missing  from 
the  paper.  Professor  PATTARO  welcomed  the  allusion  to  the  lines  of 
division  within  the  churches.  These  divisions  had  cut  across  con- 
fessions themselves,  and  this  was  something  to  which  Faith  and  Order 
should  give  serious  attention.  Dean  COOPER  felt  the  statement  brought 
out  some  important  things  that  needed  to  be  said  at  the  next  Assembly; 
he  was  disappointed  that  it  had  not  met  with  a warmer  reception.  It 
was  AGREED  that  the  document  be  referred  back  to  the  drafting  group 
for  revision  in  the  light  of  the  discussion. 

At  the  morning  session  on  Sunday,  4 August,  Fr.  MEYENDORFF 
called  on  Professor  SMOLIK  who  presented  a revised  draft  of  the  state- 
ment. Dean  NELSON  expressed  appreciation  of  the  revision  which  he 
believed  would  stimulate  and  provoke  the  right  sort  of  discussion  in 
the  Assembly.  Professor  DESCHNER  underlined  the  seriousness  of  giving 
attention  to  the  question  of  unity  in  human  conflict  and  the  respons- 
ibility of  the  Church  in  such  situations.  Mr.  ROSS  suggested  there 
should  be  some  reference  to  oppressive  governments  in  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  threat  in  human  inter-relatedness.  He  thought  there 
should  be  more  clarification  of  the  concept  of  the  Church  as  'sign'. 

Dr.  STEWART  was  not  clear  about  the  intention  of  the  reference  to  'the 
fellowship  of  darkness'.  He  would  like  to  see  some  mention  of  the  New 
Testament  concept  of  the  light  that  shines  in  darkness  and  is  not 
overcome  by  it. 
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PROCEDURE 

It  was  AGREED  - 

that  the  draft  statement  to  the  Fifth  Assembly,  after 
further  revision  in  the  light  of  the  discussion,  be  referred 
to  the  Working  Committee  with  the  request  that  arrangements 
be  made  for  final  editorial  revision  and  appropriate  action. 

The  statement  is  published  in  the  volume  ACCRA  1974* 


Saturday,  August  3 

The  morning  prayers  were  led  in  plenary  session  by  Mrs.  Mary 

Tanner . 

16.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 

'The  Unity  of  the  Church  - The  Goal  and  the  Way' 

Dean  NELSON,  in  the  chair,  called  on  Bishop  NEWBIGIN  who 
presented  the  draft  report  on  'The  Unity  of  the  Church  - The  Goal  and 
the  Way* . The  debate  in  the  Committee  had  been  based  on  the  report 
of  the  conference  at  Salamanca  (1973)  entitled  'The  Unity  of  the 
Church  Next  Steps'  and  had  been  centred  on  the  concept  of  the  goal 
towards  which  we  were  working  rather  than  on  the  next  steps  in  the 
process.  The  Committee  had  realized  that  a discussion  on  the  unity 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  world  could  not  be  undertaken  simply  in 
terms  derived  from  western  traditions  and  that  the  problems  facing  us 
must  be  formulated  in  varying  ways.  The  group  had  been  much  helped 
by  the  report  on  the  debate  at  the  meeting  of  the  All  Africa  Conference 
of  Churches  on  Church  Union  in  Africa  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
report  might  be  appended  to  the  final  document.  Bishop  Newbigin  then 
briefly  outlined  the  main  points  covered  by  the  draft  document. 

Dean  NELSON  then  called  for  debate  on  the  draft  report. 
Professor  WAGERS  felt  that  it  represented  a real  contribution  to  the 
continuing  debate,  especially  in  its  attempt  to  formulate  its  argument 
in  less  theological  terms.  Bishop  MAR  ATHANASIUS  suggested  the 
inclusion  of  the  conception  of  member  churches  receiving  correction 
from  one  another  which  had  been  a principle  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  since  its  formation.  There  should  be  a reference  to  the  need 
for  churches  together  to  commit  themselves  to  mission.  Dr.  GASSMANN 
felt  the  aim  should  be  nothing  short  of  full  mutual  recognition  which 
included  the  celebration  of  the  eueharist  together.  The  stages  on  the 
way  to  this  goal  should  be  more  clearly  defined.  Mr.  ROSS  thought  the 
report  said  as  much  as  could  be  said  together  at  the  moment  and  hoped 
it  would  be  widely  used  in  countries  discussing  next  steps  in  union 
negotiations . It  made  for  confusion,  however,  to  use  the  word  unity 
to  refer  to  the  unity  desirable  and  possible  for  the  World  Church  and 
at  the  same  time  for  the  organic  unity  which  should  be  the  goal  of 
each  territorial  area.  Professor  PERSSON  asked  for  more  precision  and 
concreteness  in  expressing  the  relation  between  the  conciliar  fellow- 
ship and  the  eucharistic  fellowship.  Fr.  DUPREY  suggested  that  insuf- 
ficient attention  had  been  paid  to  Church  history,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  concept  of  conciliarity . One  of  the  fundamental 
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issues  on  which  study  was  needed  was  that  of  the  'sign'.  This  would 
imply  a common  reflection  on  the  sacramentality  of  the  Church.  He  was 
grateful  for  the  balanced  way  in  which  the  delicate  question  of  inter- 
communion had  been  treated  but  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
Christians  to  take  seriously  the  provisions  of  their  own  churches. 
Professor  MUELDER  felt  it  might  be  made  clearer  at  some  points  that 
we  were  not  recommending  'instant  ecumenism'.  Professor  WRIGHT  said 
we  should  guard  against  conveying  the  impression  that  encouragement 
was  being  given  to  the  transgressing  of  church  discipline  for  the  sake 
of  unity.  Fr.  LANNE  also  agreed  that  we  should  be  somewhat  clearer 
about  local  initiatives  as  these  related  to  the  discipline  of  the 
churches  concerned.  Dr.  CAMPBELL  hoped  that  the  concern  for  local 
unity  would  not  be  minimised.  Fr.  HOPKO  asked  whether  a specific 
reflection  on  the  relation  of  the  eucharist  to  the  being  of  the 
Church  could  be  included.  Metropolitan  CORNEANU  felt  that  a step 
forward  had  been  taken  in  clarifying  the  concept  of  conciliarity . 

There  was  still  need,  however,  to  consider  this  more  deeply.  True 
conciliarity  required  doctrinal  agreement  among  the  churches.  Some- 
thing should  be  said  at  a deeper  level  about  the  relation  between 
true  conciliarity  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  Dr.  STEWART  hoped  we 
would  avoid  the  temptation  to  allow  the  word  'conciliarity'  to  become 
a shibboleth.  He  hoped  that  in  the  reference  to  the  distinctive 
kairos  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  something  could  be  said  in  line  with 
what  had  been  said  at  the  Louvain  meeting  lest  we  should  succumb  to 
the  temptation  to  relax  our  efforts  while  we  waited  for  the  more  com- 
prehensive unity  to  be  achieved.  Professor  KONIDARIS  felt  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  unity  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  the  apostolic  succession.  Professor  SMEDES  felt  that 
some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  local  unifying  contribution  of 
the  evangelical  and  charismatic  movements. 

Bishop  NEWBIGIN  said  that  all  the  points  made  during  the 
discussion  would  be  considered  by  the  drafting  group  in  preparing  a 
revision  of  the  document.  Dean  NELSON  asked  that  those  who  had  made 
specific  proposals  for  amendment  should  submit  these  in  writing  to 
Bishop  Newbigin. 

The  text  was  later  revised  and  the  revision  approved  by  the 
Working  Committee.  It  has  been  published  in  the  volume  ACCRA  1974* 

The  report  of  the  consultation  on  'Church  Union  in  Africa'  can  be 
found  in  the  same  volume. 

17.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 

'Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Ministry1 

In  the  afternoon  session, Fr.  LANNE,  in  the  chair,  called  on 
Fr.  DUPUY  who  presented  the  three  statements  on  Baptism,  the  Eucharist 
and  the  Ministry.  These  had  been  prepared  by  three  sub-groups  of  the 
Committee.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  points  at  which  the  revised 
documents  differed  from  the  texts  previously  circulated. 

(a)  Statement  on  Baptism 

Dr.  HARLE  felt  that  while  some  of  the  changes  in  the  document 
led  to  clarification,  there  might  be  some  misunderstanding  of  the 
statement  that  baptism  was  the  gift  of  God  to  those  who  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This  might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  faith  in  Jesus 
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Christ  was  a presupposition  for  baptism.  Dr.  KRIKORIAN  suggested  the 
inclusion  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany  among  the  festivals  appropriate 
for  baptism.  Furthermore,  he  asked  whether  it  was  really  necessary 
to  append  to  the  document  a separate  statement  on  the  Baptist  position. 
He  did  not  find  the  statement  acceptable.  Dr.  WAGNER  supported  the 
idea  that  the  appendix  on  the  Baptist  position  should  be  deleted;  some 
of  the  points  made  might  be  included  at  a more  appropriate  place  in 
the  document.  Professor  WEST  thought  the  removal  of  the  appendix  would 
depend  on  the  intention  of  the  whole  statement.  If  it  was  in  fact 
intended  as  a consensus  of  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  it  would  probably  be  better  to  eliminate  the  appendix  on  the 
Baptist  position  but  this  would  entail  amendment  to  the  body  of  the 
text.  He  suggested  a rewording  of  the  penultimate  sentence  of 
section  IIl(c)  to  read:  'Our  common  baptism  is  thus  a basic  bond  in 
that  it  unites  us  to  Christ  in  the  context  of  faith  and  calls  us  as  one 
people  to  confess  and  serve  one  Lord  in  each  place  and  in  all  the 
world.'  Dr.  VISCHER  felt  that  the  word  'consensus'  should  be  avoided. 
It  could  give  rise  to  the  misunderstanding  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  member  churches.  What  could 
be  done  at  this  stage  was  to  provide  the  churches  with  an  'agreed 
instrument  for  ecumenical  debate'.  Specific  suggestions  for  amendment 
to  various  sections  of  the  report  were  made  by  Dr.  WAGNER,  Fr.  TUTU, 

Dr.  NISSIOTIS,  Professor  SAMUEL,  Professor  LAZARETH,  Mr.  NIELSEN  and 
Professor  LUZ.  Dr.  TAYLOR  on  behalf  of  the  drafting  group, asked  that 
these  should  be  submitted  in  writing  for  consideration  in  framing  a 
revised  text. 

(b)  Statement  on  the  Eucharist 

Fr.  LANNE,  in  the  chair,  called  for  discussion  on  the  draft 
text  of  the  Eucharistic  Consensus.  Professor  MEYENDORFF  thought  the 
text  did  not  emphasize  sufficiently  the  relationship  between  the 
eucharist  and  the  Church.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  document  which 
encouraged  churches  to  seek  new  solutions  to  the  problem  of  inter- 
communion,he  would  like  to  see  added  the  words  'consistent  with  the 
agreements  reached' . Rev.  DELTEIL  expressed  surprise  at  the  omission 
of  any  reference  to  the  Passover  or  the  Covenant.  Dr.  MOTTU  said  that 
there  should  be  a more  explicit  reference  to  suffering  and  powerless- 
ness in  the  world.  Dr.  DAY  said  that  the  opening  section  of  the  para- 
graphs on  the  'Implications  of  the  Eucharist'  confined  itself  almost 
entirely  to  the  relation  of  the  priest  to  the  eucharist.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  role  of  the  congregation  was  an  active  one  also  and 
should  be  brought  out  more  clearly.  Rev.  BATISTA  thought  that  in 
section  Il(D)  there  should  be  a reference  to  the  dimensions  of  recon- 
ciliation and  of  judgment  which  were  contained  in  the  eucharist. 

Bishop  NEWBIGIN  referred  to  the  statement  concerning  the  offering  of 
ourselves  as  a living  sacrifice:  this  was  true  but  it  was  not  the 
primary  consideration.  In  the  eucharist  Jesus  was  saying  to  us  that 
the  death  he  was  about  to  die  was  our  death;  we  are  involved  in  it. 

He  consecrated  himself  so  that  we  also  might  be  consecrated  in  the 
truth.  Dr.  NISSIOTIS  said  that,  while  the  text  rightly  emphasized  the 
trinitarian  basis  of  the  eucharist , the  decisive  role  of  the  Spirit 
should  have  been  further  developed.  He  drew  attention  to  a discrepancy 
in  the  phrases  dealing  with  the  epiclectic  character  of  the  eucharist. 
He  would  say  that  the  location  of  the  epiclesis  in  relation  to  the 
words  of  the  institution  was  of  real  importance.  If  we  believed  that 
the  epiclesis  was  really  a central  part  of  the  eucharist , then  it  must 
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be  placed  immediately  after  the  institution.  In  the  list  presenting 
the  elements  of  the  eucharist, the  final  important  one  was  missing  - 
the  final  act  of  praise,  thanksgiving  and  doxology  to  God.  This  was 
found  in  all  liturgies  and  Christian  traditions  and  rightly  so  because 
it  was  there  in  the  final  Passover  service  followed  by  many  of  the 
ancient  liturgies.  Dr.  FLESSEMAN  thought  there  might  be  a stronger 
emphasis  on  the  meal  over  which  Christ  presides;  this  would  bring  out 
the  element  of  fellowship  more  clearly.  Dr.  SONG  raised  the  question 
of  the  use  of  the  word  ’breads  as  an  essential  element;  in  some 
countries  bread  was  not  eaten.  Dr.  VISCHER  drew  attention  to  what  he 
felt  was  an  important  change  from  the  earlier  document  where  there 
had  been  a section  dealing  with  varied  practices  within  a common 
faith.  In  the  present  text  a new  title  had  been  introduced  ’.The  limits 
of  eucharistic  diversity' . Amendments  or  additions  to  the  text  were 
proposed  by  Fr.  TUTU.  Fr.  M.  GEORGE,  Professor  WRIGHT,  Dr.  PRICE  and 
Fr.  HOPKO.  The  Chairman  requested  that  all  such  proposals  for  verbal 
or  textual  emendations  should  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  drafting 
group. 

(c)  The  Ordained  Ministry  in  Ecumenical  Perspective 

Fr.  LANNE  then  invited  discussion  on  the  text  of.  the  state- 
ment on  The  Ordained  Ministry  in  Ecumenical  Perspective.  Fr.  O’COLLINS 
felt  that  the  section  dealing  with. the  ordination  of  women  had  not 
been  given  sufficient  weight.  Prof.es.sor  RA-YAN  supported  him,  saving 
that  there  should  be  a deeper  study  of  theological,  anthropology.  Rev. 
PARVEY  said  she  would  submit  a number  of  proposals  for  textual  revi- 
sions to  this  section  to  the  drafting  group.  Miss  HOWARD  wondered 
whether  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  in  this  document  a briefer 
reference,  to  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  and  to  discuss 
the  whole  question  in  depth  in  another  study,.  Professor  MEYENDORFF 
supported  this,  as  also  did  Dr.  PARMENTIER,  Professor  WRIGHT  and 
Fr.  DUPREY. 

Mr.  ROSS  suggested  the* addition  of  a final  paragraph  to  the 
section  dealing  with  mutual  recognition  to  the  effect  that  if  an 
episcopal  church  recognizes  the  genuineness  of  another,  church  in.  all 
respects  except  in  regard  to  the  question  of  episcopal  succession  in 
the  ministry  such  a church  ought  also  to  recognize  the  genuineness  of 
the  other’s  ministry.  Dr.  NISSIOTIS  felt  that  the  sacerdotal  ministry 
had  to  be  understood  basically  as  charismatic-eucharis tic  and  there- 
fore ecclesial  and  communal.  The  gathering  of  the  People  of  God,  the 
community  of  the  faith  established  by  the  Spirit  in  virtue  of  Christ’s, 
redemption  was  essential  for  all  subsequent'  actions  of  Christians  in 
transmitting  the  grace  and  preaching  the  Gospel.  This  gathering  in 
once  place  and  with  one  accord  prefigured  the  final  gathering  of  all 
people^  in  Christ.  It  was  necessary  to  approach  the  question  of  the 
ministry  on  this  charismatic eucharistlc-communal  basis  in  order  to 
overcome  the  post-rref ormation  polemic  dispute  between  Rome  and  the 
reformers  and  rediscover  our  ^common  ground  so  that  a more  constructive 
debate  could  take  place  on  this  vital  issue,.  This  charismatic  approach 
would  diminish  the  juridical  concept  dominating  the  debate  and  afford 
new  flexibility  in  the  understanding  of  the  ministry  in.  the  service  of 
church  unity . Miss  HOWARU  asked  for  greater  clarification  of  the  term 
'special  ministry'  and  also  of  the  references  to  'authority'.  Professor 
SCHWEIZER,  referring  to  the  term  'special  ministries',  said  all 
ministries  were  charismatic  and  he  would  object  to  the  use  of  this 
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description  except  simply  as  an  external  expression  of  the  difference 
between  the  full-time  ordained  minister  and  those  who  exercised  their 
ministry  in  some  other  way.  Professor  von  ALLMEN  did  not  agree  that 
all  ministries  were  of  equal  value.  Professor  L0S3KY  asked  for  clari- 
fication of  the  paragraph  dealing  with  legitimation  - some  guidance 
as  to  how  to  distinguish  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  STEWART 
explained  the  reasons  that  had  led  the  drafting  group  to  use  the  term 
’special  ministry’  in  place  of  ’ordained  ministry’.  All  had  been 
agreed  on  the  existence  of  such  ministries  and  it  had  seemed  best  to 
use  this  term  in  the  document. 

Dr.  VISCHER  said  he  was  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Commission  that  the  documents,  as  finally  edited, 
should  be  made  available  to  the  churches  on  a wider  basis  and  not  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Commission. 

PROCEDURE 


It  was  AGREED  - 

that  the  draft  documents  on  the  agreements  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  the  Ordained  Ministry  in  Ecumenical 
Perspective  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  and 
be  referred  to  the  Working  Committee  with  a request  that 
appropriate  provision  be  made  for  final  editorial  revision 
and  distribution. 

(For  action  of  the  Working  Committee  see  below,  p.  38  ) 

The  three  statements  have  been  published  in  a booklet 
entitled  ’One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized 
Ministry’ , Geneva  1974* 

In  the  evening, a service  of  preparation  for  the  Sunday 
morning  Eucharist  was  held  in  the  Chapel.  A recital  of  African  music 
was  given  by  the  Kaneshie  Orpheus  Choir  of  the  Institute  of  African 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Ghana. 


Sunday,  August  4 

In  the  morning^a  session  was  held  to  consider  the  revised 
report  on  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in  us'  ''see  p.  27  ) and 

the  revised  statement  on  ’Unity  in  Tension*  (see  p 29  ). 

18.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

'Conspectus  of  Studies  and  Programme’ 

Fr.  MEYENDORFF,  in  the  chair,  called  on  Dean  NELSON  who 
presented  the  report  of  this  Committee  entitled  'Conspectus  of  Studies 
and  Programme'.  Some  discussion  followed.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
paper  should  be  regarded  as  a general  framework  for  further  study.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  Working  Committee  latitude  in  finaliz- 
ing the  study  programme  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Faith 
and  Order  was  an  integral  part  of  the  World  Council  and  the  relation 
of  these  study  projects  to  other  sub-unit  programmes  would  have  to  be 
considered.  Account  would  also  have  to  be  taken  of  the  report 
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on  Methodology  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  (cf. 

Appendix  VII,  p.  66  ). 

PROCEDURE 

It  was  AGREED  - 

that  the  Conspectus  on  Studies  and  Programme  be  remitted 
to  the  Working  Committee  for  further  discussion  and 
revision. 

(p^r  action  of  the  Working  Committee  see  below,  p.  37  ) 

The  revised  text  can  be  found  below,  Appendix  VIII,  p.  83 

19.  Publicity 

Dr.  VISCHER  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  official  publication 
of  minutes  and  documents,  he  had  received  a number  of  promises  from 
members  to  write  personal  accounts  of  the  meeting  for  publication  in 
various  languages  in  their  own  regions.  He  hoped  that  others  would 
avail  themselves  of  similar  opportunities  to  contribute  articles  to 
reviews  or  to  secure  publication  of  personal  reports. 

CLOSING  ACTIONS 

20.  Expression  of  Thanks 

On  behalf  of  the  Commission  the  Chairman  expressed  the  warm 
gratitude  of  participants  to  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  happiness 
and  success  of  the  meeting,  including 

Host  Church  in  Ghana  and  the  Local  Arrangements  Committee, 
especially  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Sintim-Misa  and  the  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  W.G.M.  Brandful,  General  Secretary  of  the  Christian 
Council  of  Ghana,  as  well  as  his  assistants  the  Rev.  Isaac  Bonful, 
Mr.  D.A.  Dartey  and  Miss  Martha  Baehler; 

The  Government  of  Ghana,  especially  Colonel  I.K.  Acheampong  for  his 
interest  in  the  meeting; 

The  University  of  Ghana,  especially  the  Assistant  Registrar,  Mr.  Q. 
M.  Asiedu;  Professor  Kofi  Opoku  from  the  Department  of  African 
Studies  who  had  done  much  of  the  preparatory  work;  the  Master  of 
Mensah  Sarbah  Hall  and  his  staff;  the  Rev. Dr.  Quarcoo,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  African  Studies; 

Mr.  P.A.  Newman  and  the  guides; 

The  Interpreters,  the  secretarial  staff  including  Mr.  Bossman  and 
Mr.  Hinidza. 
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21.  Closing  Worship 

At  11.00  am  a celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  held  in  the 
Chapel  of  Mensah  Sarbah  Hall,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Lesslie  NSWBIGIN  (see  ACCRA  1974)*  This  was  followed  by  an  Agape  meal 
in  the  dining  hall. 
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III.  MEETING  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  WORKING  COMMITTEE 

In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  August  4i  1974  at  16.30  hrs 
another  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  was  held. 

The  following  were  present: 

Officers:  Dean  J.R.  NELSON,  Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee 
Professor  J.  MEYENDORFF,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Miss  C.  HOWARD,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Dorn  E.  LANNE  OSB,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Professor  E.  NACPIL,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission 


Members:  The  Rev.  I.  BATISTA 

Professor  N.  CHITESCU 
Professor  J.  DESCHNER 
Dr.  E.  FLESSEMAN-VAN  LEER 
Dr.  H.  FLOTTORP 
Professor  W.H.  LAZARETH 
Dr.  B.  LESKO 
The  Rt .Rev.  L.  NEWBIGIN 
Professor  J.K.S.  REID 
Professor  V.C.  SAMUEL 
Professor  J.  SMOLIK 
Dr.  W.M.S.  WEST 
Professor  H.-H.  WOLF 


Staff: 


Dr.  G.F.  MOEDE 

Dr.  G.  MULLER-FAHRENHOLZ 

Dr.  C.  PATELOS 

Dr.  C.S.  SONG 

Dr.  L.  ViSCHER 

Dr.  R.  WELSH 


Interpreter : Mr.  M.  HOURST 


Minute  Secretary:  Miss  V.G.  CANT 


The  following  points  were  dealt  with: 


1 . Report  to  Unit  I Committee 

It  was  agreed  that  Dean  NELSON,  Miss  HOWARD  and  the  Director 
be  authorized  to  report  to  the  Unit  I Committee  in  West  Berlin  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  just  concluded,  and  in  particular  to  present 
the  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing. 


2 . Conspectus  of  Studies  and  Programme 

Dean  NELSON  drew  attention  to  the  Conspectus  of  Studies  and 
Programme.  It  was  recognized  that  the  final  shape  of  the  programme 
after  1973  must  depend  on  decisions  of  the  Assembly  and  action  taken 
now  must  not  prejudge  this.  On  the  other  hand  there  would  need  to  be 
careful  preparation  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee 
following  the  Assembly  so  that  work  did  not  have  to  start  ex  nihilo 
but  could  be  based  on  preparations  already  in  hand.  The  question  of 
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priorities  would  be  conditioned  to  some  extent  by  the  financial 
position  in  the  post-Assembly  period  and  on  the  way  in  which  the 
Faith  and  Order  programme  fitted  in  with  the  programmes  of  other  sub- 
units. After  considerable  discussion  it  was  AGREED  - 

that  the  Conspectus  of  Studies  and  Programme  be  revised 
by  the  staff  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  and  included 
in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  Accra  (see  revised  text 
Appendix  VIII,  p.83  )• 

3 . Statements  on  Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Ministry 

After  some  discussion  the  Working  Committee  decided 

(a)  that  after  preliminary  editorial  work  by  the  staff  a 3~day 
meeting  be  convened  to  prepare  the  material  for  publication; 

(b)  that  the  editorial  group  consist  of  Fr.  B.  DUPITY,  Dr.  G.  GASSMANN, 
Professor  N.  LOSSKY  and  Dr.  W.  STEWART  together  with  the  staff  of 
the  Secretariat. 

4-  Studies  on  Worship,  The  Teaching  Authority,  Church  Law  and 
The  Community  of  Men  and  Women 

After  some  discussion  the  Working  Committee  decided 

(a)  that  the  staff  be  authorized  to  explore  ways  in  which  these 
studies  can  best  be  pursued  and  to  circulate  proposals  to  the 
members  of  the  Working  Committee  for  comment; 

(b)  that  Unit  III  be  invited  to  collaborate  in  the  study  on  The 
Community  of  Men  and  Women. 

5 . Theological  Education  Fund 

There  was  some  discussion  regarding  the  relationship  of 
Faith  and  Order  with  the  Theological  Education  Fund,  and  it  was 
AGREED  - 


that  the  Director  be  asked  to  communicate  to  the 
officers  of  the  Theological  Education  Fund  the  warm 
interest  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the 
future  plans  for  the  Fund  and  to  assure  them  of  its 
desire  to  be  of  any  assistance  possible  in  regard  to 
the  elaboration  of  its  Fourth  Mandate. 

Meeting  of  Youth  Council,  Taize 

The  Director  was  asked  to  send  a message  of  greeting  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  to  the  meeting  of  the  Youth  Council  at  Taize. 

7 . Staffing 

Dean  NELGOL  again  drew  attention  to  the  need  to  make  as 
early  an  appointment  as  possible  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Moede.  The  Committee  expressed  concern  at  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  would  fall  upon  the  Secretariat  in 
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implementing  the  decisions  now  taken,  and  indicated  willingness  to 
help  in  any  way  possible  to  carry  out  the  programme  outlined. 

It  was  AGREED  - 

that  with  most  sincere  appreciation  to  Dr.  Gerald  F.  Moede 
for  his  seven  years  of  dedicated,  effective  service  in 
the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  the  Working  Committee 
strongly  recommend  the  appointment  of  a successor  to 
Dr.  Moede  as  soon  as  a properly  qualified  person  can  be 
engaged.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  would  be  gravely 
impaired  without  such  a regular  staff  person. 

8.  Closing  Actions 

The  Chairman,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  last  meeting  of  the  present  Working  Committee,  thanked  all 
members  for  their  support  and  encouragement  during  the  preceding 
years.  He  then  declared  the  meeting  adjourned.  At  an  informal 
session  immediately  following,  members  bade  farewell  to  Dr.  Moede, 
wishing  him  well  in  his  new  post  and  expressing  their  personal 
gratitude  to  him  both  for  his  example  and  for  the  contribution  he 
had  made  to  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
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APPENDIX  I 


OPENING  ADDRESS 
Colonel  I.K.  Acheampong 

Head  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Redemption  Council 


Your  Lordships,  Reverend  Fathers,  Distinguished  Guests, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

It  was  a source  of  great  delight  for  us  to  learn  that  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  decided 
to  meet  in  Ghana  for  their  1974  Triennial  Conference.  We  were  even 
more  delighted  when  we  further  learnt  that  participants  would  come  from 
practically  every  part  of  the  world.  We  treasure  such  world-wide 
fellowship.  I am  confident  that  during  your  stay  here  you  will  enjoy 
the  proverbial  warmth  and  genuineness  of  Ghanaian  hospitality. 

In  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West 

In  him  no  South  or  North 

But  one  great  fellowship  of  love 

Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth. 

We  in  Ghana  believe  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man 
expressed  in  this  hymn,  and  therefore  salute  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  for  its  efforts  to  promote  racial  justice  throughout  the 
world.  We  honour  the  brave  men  and  women  of  the  Council  for  proclaim- 
ing the  sins  and  pervertions  of  racial  discrimination  even  at  the  cos’: 
of  their  very  lives. 

We  salute  the  courageous  official  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  who  was  recently  expelled  from  South  Africa.  I am  told  that, 
after  two  weeks'  stay  in  that  country,  he  was  informed  that  his 
temporary  resident  permit  had  been  withdrawn  and  would  not  be  re- 
issued. He  had  been  sent  to  South  Africa  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  was  not  sufficiently  known  in  that  country. 
In  addition  to  intensifying  the  Council's  Programme  to  Combat  Racism, 
he  was  to  broaden  the  Council's  image  there  by  lectures  at  various 
academic  institutions.  He  was  to  preach  the  true  Christ  in  the  con- 
temporary world,  but  the  South  African  racists  would  have  none  of  his 
message.  They  would  not  listen  to  the  message  of  the  same  Christ  they 
claim  to  worship.  They  asked  him  to  leave.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches,  as  others  before  it,  has  no  choice  but  to  oppose  the  racism 
embedded  in  the  national  life  of  South  Africa  and  we  applaud  it  for 
this . 


We  also  salute  the  World  Council  for  the  bold  stand  it  has 
taken  in  favour  of  independence  for  oppressed  peoples  in  Africa.  I 
cannot  see  how  the  World  Council  of  Churches  could  be  true  to  its 
ideals  if  it  did  not  reject  any  form  of  domination  and  colonialism, 
since  these  are  not  in  tune  with  the  message  of  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect  proclaimed  by  Christ.  We  are  proud,  in  this  regard,  to  note 
that  the  World  Council  fully  shares  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Ghana's 
foreign  policy:  that  of  freedom  for  territories  in  Africa  still  under 
colonial  rule. 
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The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  I am  informed,  undertakes,  among  other  things,  studies 
especially  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  on  confessing  the  Christian 
faith  in  contemporary  terms.  Not  long  ago,  most  church-goers  had  two 
minds  about  two  worlds.  We  were  taught  to  sing: 

Two  worlds  are  ours:  'tis  only  sin 

Forbids  us  to  decry 

The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within 

Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky. 

But  today  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  world,  in  terms  of 
sheer  territory,  is  occupied  by  the  Third  World.  Most  of  the  time, 
these  countries  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  development.  We  are  being 
challenged  to  march  on  with  might  and  main  to  wrest  our  'Salvation 
Today'  here  on  earth. 

It  has  been  most  inspiring  to  learn  that  the  theologians  of 
today  are  themselves  proclaiming  that  for  far  too  long  they  have 
associated  world  'salvation'  either  with  biblical  events  or  with 
future  events  of  the  world-to-come.  It  has  been  most  illuminating  to 
be  introduced  to  the  more  recent  approach,  to  the  concept  of  salvation 
in  the  light  of  the  urgency  of  'Liberation  Today'  for  the  entire  world, 
from  all  the  forces  of  evil  oppressing  individuals  and  nations  in 
private  and  public  life,  in  political  and  economic  life,  in  social  and 
moral  life  today.  We  trust  that  at  this  conference  our  theologians 
will  be  brought  down  to  earth  even  more,  and  yet  open  our  eyes  to  the 
heavenly  things  so  close  to  us  earthly  beings. 

May  I refer  now  to  the  theme  of  the  unity  of  the  Church?  I 
was  once  told  the  story  of  a newcomer  missionary  to  Ghana  who  told  his 
audience  how  his  particular  church  had  its  birth  in  his  home  country. 

It  began  as  a protest  to  modern  English  translators  of  the  Bible.  His 
spiritual  fathers  held  that  a word  like  'virgin'  was  to  be  preserved 
in  perpetuity,  whereas  'young  woman' , as  in  the  modern  rendering,  was 
the  very  work  of  Satan.  For  someone  from  a First  or  Second  World 
country,  a denomination  which  owed  its  birth  to  a difference  over  the 
use  of  a language  foreign  to  us  surely  represents  a multiplying  of 
denominations  in  our  midst  with  no  justification  whatsoever!  For 
neither  'virgin'  nor  'young  woman'  is  in  the  indigenous  language  of 
this  missionary's  mission  field.  It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
study  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  the  theologians  will  lead  us  on 
towards  the  goal  of  'one  flock  and  one  shepherd'  and  that  the  tendency 
towards  the  interminable  f issiparation  of  the  Church  will  be  brought 
seriously  under  control  for  the  sake  of  us  poor  laity. 

For  the  infection  of  a multiplicity  of  sects  is  already  a 
mortal  disease  raging  in  our  midst.  And  we  need  to  be  rid  of  all  such 
diseases.  In  our  world,  the  Third  World,  we  know  from  both  informa- 
tion and  personal  experience  that  religious  groups  keep  springing  up. 

In  Ghana,  according  to  our  research  fellows,  one  chief  reason  appears 
to  be  the  quest  for  faith  healing,  healing  not  by  hospitals  and  clinics 
practising  modern  scientific  medicine  and  surgery,  but  healing  by 
faith,  prayer,  fasting  and  anointing. 
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As  you  must  be  aware,  most  of  the  diseases  which  plague  us 
stem  from  malnutrition  and  pests.  For  malnutrition  we  are  learning 
that  we  need  to  make  good  our  dietary  deficiencies.  For  those  dis- 
eases caused  by  pests  we  need  the  physician's  antibiotics  and  prophy- 
lactics. And  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  surgeon's  knife  where  necessary. 
But  there  is  also  among  us  no  lack  of  those  psychosomatic  diseases  for 
which  only  enlightened,  well-informed,  and  dedicated  use  of  faith  and 
prayer  are  testified  to  as  the  most  appropriate  form  of  ministry. 

Again,  it  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  the  theologians  will  produce 
from  their  deliberations  insights  both  relevant  and  appropriate  to  our 
situation  for  our  guidance. 

We  are  also  extremely  interested  in  learning  about  modes  of 
expressing  the  Christian  faith  in  contemporary  terms.  The  subject  of 
Christianity  and  African  culture  is  ever  so  dear  to  our  hearts. 

Debates  on  this  subject  continue  perennially  and  unabatedly  in  our 
religious  circles,  scholarly  forums,  and  political  arenas.  The  issues 
and  challenges  generated  by  this  subject  can  engender  both  violent 
passions  and  cool  rational  dialogues. 

Some  of  our  own  scholars  have  done  extensive  and  comparative 
studies  of  our  customs  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
Westernization  that  accompanied  the  Christianization  of  our  people  must 
now  be  condemned.  For  they  have  discovered  indigenous  customs  which 
they  can  claim  to  be  at  least  equal  in  the  quality  of  their  social 
function  to  the  customs  of  any  other  peoples.  There  is  also  no  lack 
among  our  people  of  those  so  passionately  in  love  with  their  own 
country  that  every  foreign  idea,  custom,  practice  or  even  commodity  is 
suspect  and  must  be  jettisoned,  including  Christianity  which  they  could 
brand  as  foreign.  On  the  other  hand,  we  continue  to  struggle  with  the 
question:  Is  it  true  that  the  African  can  be  a Christian  only  by 
giving  up  his  culture?  Is  it  also  true  that  the  conversion  of  the 
African  to  the  Christian  faith  is  superficial  until  the  Christian 
Church  comes  to  grips  with  his  traditional  beliefs  and  practices? 

These  and  many  other  problems  are  crying  for  answers.  We  are  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge  and  inspired  guidance  based  upon  the  Word  of  G-od. 

I imagine  that  our  brethren  from  Europe  and  America,  like 
those  of  us  in  the  Third  World,  are  equally  engaged  in  this  search  for 
Salvation  Today.  I am  informed  that  the  major  theme  of  this  conference 
is  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  within  us'.  I therefore  dare 
to  hope  that,  out  of  your  deliberations  at  this  conference,  many  of 
the  questions  and  problems  that  seem  to  us  disturbing,  despairing,  or 
even  beyond  hope,  will  with  faith,  love,  and  hope,  under  God,  be  more 
than  conquered! 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
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APPENDIX  II 

GREETINGS  FROM  THE  ALL  AFRICA  CONFERENCE  OF  CHURCHES 
Canon  Burgess  Carr,  General  Secretary 


It  is  a great  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  to  all  of  you  a 
warm  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  (AACC). 

The  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  comprises  110  member 
churches  and  National  Councils,  including  the  ancient  churches  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  as  well  as  the  new  indigenous  African  Independent  Churches. 
We  have  intimate  relations  with  the  Symposium  of  Episcopal  Conferences 
in  Africa  and  Madagascar  (SECAM)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  at 
the  local  level , several  of  our  member  churches  do  many  things  in  common 
with  Conservative  Evangelicals. 

The  AACC  was  constituted  in  1963-  Over  these  eleven  years, 
we  have  developed  into  a major  influence,  not  only  within  Christianity 
on  our  continent,  but  upon  the  entire  life  of  our  nations.  Our 
emphasis  has  been  on  evangelization,  cultural  integration  and  authen- 
ticity, human  development,  justice  and  reconciliation  across  the 
barriers  of  war,  racial  and  tribal  strife.  The  consensuses  we  have 
developed  and  promoted  on  these  issues  have  provided  the  primary  con- 
text in  which  the  churches  in  Africa  are  working  out  their  understand- 
ing of  salvation  and  the  need  for  unity. 

Your  meeting  here  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  on  our 
continent.  Your  theme  has  to  do  with  HOPE.  It  is  important  for  you 
to  realize  that  for  us  in  Africa  ’hope’  is  not  an  abstract  concept. 

It  is  not  something  that  has  to  do  with  tomorrow  or  the  day  after.  We 
have  a lively  hope  about  which  we  are  summoned  daily  to  give  account. 

There  is  another  thing  about  HOPE  in  Africa.  It  is  not 
essentially  'hope'  of  our  personal  salvation.  We  hope  for  the  total 
liberation  of  our  continent,  and  particularly  our  race,  from  the  stigma 
of  humiliation  and  oppression  that  Western  culture  and  Western 
Christianity  have  combined  to  inflict  upon  us.  It  is  hope  in  the 
concrete. 


You  meet  on  a continent  where  over  40 °/o  of  the  population 
still  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  person  upon  whom  we  can  rely 
to  fulfil  that  hope.  We  are  told  that  every  day  more  and  more  people 
are  coming  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  guarantor  of  their  hopes  and 
that  by  the  end  of  this  century  there  will  be  proportionally  more 
Christians  in  Africa  than  on  any  other  continent  of  our  earth. 

This  imposes  a strenuous  urgency  on  the  matter  in  which  we 
'give  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us'.  We  are  searching  for 
answers  to  a number  of  very  burning  questions.  What  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Cross  to  violence  and  reconciliation?  What  does  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  mean  (incarnation)  in  relation  to  our  goals  for 
national  development?  How  do  we  interpret  God's  justice  in  relation 
to  white  racism  and  tribalism?  How  does  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ 
relate  to  our  deepest  cultural  and  traditional  fears  of  the  'pestilence 
that  worketh  at  noonday'? 
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You  men  and  women  of  Faith  and  Order  have  the  reputation  of 
being  concerned  with  issues  that  are  remote  from  the  masses  of  the 
faithful  in  the  churches.  I tell  you  frankly  that  the  problems  con- 
cerning the  content  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  forms  through  which 
it  is  communicated  are  under  the  most  serious  discussion  at  every  level 
in  our  churches.  The  integrity  of  the  faith  itself  is  in  question. 

I hope  you  will  help  us  find  new  answers  to  these  problems. 
They  must  of  necessity  be  new  answers  because  the  answers  we  have 
received  through  missionary  Christianity  are  obscured  by  the  identifi- 
cation of  that  Christianity  with  our  spiritual,  cultural  and  political 
domination  and  the  economic  exploitation  that  continues  today. 

In  spite  of  this,  our  people  still  hope  that  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  set  us  free  from  bondage  and  captivity;  that  it  will 
enable  us  to  find  our  authentic  selfhood  and  identity;  and  that  it 
will  give  us  power  to  become  the  spiritual  frontier  of  the  human  race. 
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APPENDIX  III 

GREETINGS  FROM  THE  GHANA  CHURCH  UNION  COMMITTEE 
Professor  C.G.  Baeta,  Chairman  of  Ghana  Church  Union  Committee 


I am  very  happy  indeed,  on  behalf  of  the  Ghana  Church  Union 
Committee,  to  welcome  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  our  country.  You  have  honoured  us  by  coming  to 
Ghana,  and  we  hope  and  pray,  both  that  you  will  find  your  stay  agree- 
able, and  that  your  work  here  will  be  crowned  with  abundant  blessing. 

Needless  to  say,  we  of  the  Ghana  Church  Union  Committee  are 
particularly  interested  in  your  Commission,  whose  work  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  longed-for  Reunion  of  God's  whole  Church  upon  the 
entire  earth;  we  are  therefore  very  happy  about  your  visit  with  us, 
and  we  look  forward  to  great  encouragement  and  inspiration  from  you. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  after  sixteen  long  years  of  prayerful  study  and 
patient  discussion,  we  too  have  just  completed  and  presented  to  the 
Churches  concerned  'Proposals'  which  would  enable  them,  if  they  so 
wished,  to  be  united  into  one  Church  on  a basis  and  in  a manner  accept- 
able to  each  and  all  of  them.  This  is  so  because  at  every  significant 
stage  of  the  process  our  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  Synods 
and  received  their  consent  (often  after  considerable  further  dis- 
cussion on  specific  points),  before  they  were  incorporated  into  the 
'Proposals'.  These  proposals  have  only  just  become  available  in  print, 
and  are  therefore  now  before  the  rank-and-file  of  church  members  for 
their  study,  deliberation  and  decision. 

To  arrive  at  this  point  we  have  come  a very  long  way  indeed, 
though,  as  matters  go,  I do  not  think  that  the  length  of  time  taken 
was  excessive.  In  1958,  when  I was  appointed  to  represent  our 
Christian  Council  at  the  Tambaram  meeting  of  the  International  Mission- 
ary Council,  it  was  arranged  for  me,  before  going  to  India,  to  tour 
the  country  and  address  joint  local  gatherings  of  the  Christian  Council 
churches.  In  most  places  this  was  the  very  first  time  on  which  they 
had  come  together  at  all,  and  this  fact  was  referred  to  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  everywhere.  At  question-time  in  a meeting  some- 
where in  Ashanti,  a farmer  expressed  how  puzzled  he  was  that  people 
living  in  the  same  place  and  serving  the  same  God  all  those  years 
should  only  then  be  meeting  together  for  the  first  time.  I tried  to 
explain  briefly  about  denominationalism  but  felt  that  my  words  were 
totally  inadequate  to  answer  the  question;  and  then  my  questioner  sat 
down  visibly  unenlightened  and  unconvinced. 

Then  another  man  got  up.  It  was  all  very  simple  and  easy  to 
understand,  he  said.  One  had  only  to  think  of  the  relations  between 
the  commercial  firms  in  Accra;  they  were  all  in  fierce  competition  with 
one  another  to  win  ever  more  clients  and  increase  each  its  own  business. 
If  you  spoke  to  their  representatives  you  would  see  how  they  ran  each 
other  down.  The  various  churches  and  missions  were  the  same:  they  were 
competing  to  win  members,  and  they  were  very  pleased  when  they  could 
get  some  of  the  ranks  of  their  rivals;  so  how  could  they  be  expected 
to  be  friends  and  to  hold  meetings  together?  A large  number  of  the 
gathering  nodded  vigorously  in  assent,  and  my  questioner  appeared 
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satisfied.  I came  away  with  the  question  heavy  on  my  mind  and  heart: 
what  have  we  done  to  the  Gospel  work  to  link  it  in  our  people's  minds 
with  the  motivations  and  the  practices  of  the  mercantile  world! 

After  the  meeting  in  another  place  a catechist  came  to  me 
and  said  that  if  this  new  idea  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
churches  was  going  to  be  pursued,  it  would  mean  that  all  his  sermon 
notes,  carefully  gathered  over  many  years,  would  have  to  be  thrown 
away  because  they  were  all  on  the  false  teachings  and  errors  of  the 
churches  other  than  his  own,  and  he  preached  nothing  else. 

After  the  Tambaram  meeting^the  ordained  members  of  the  staff 
of  Achimota  School  organized  a biennial  clergy  conference  for  ministers 
of  the  three  largest  non-Roman  Catholic  denominations,  invited  in  equal 
numbers.  At  the  first  of  these  meetings  we  discovered  that  an  Anglican 
priest  and  a Methodist  minister  had  been  working  in  the  same  small 
town  for  over  two  years  but  had  never  spoken  to  each  other.  By  the 
third  meeting  (which  unfortunately  proved  to  be  the  last)  we  had  all 
become  friends  and  were  discussing  common  problems  together. 

God  be  praised  that  we  have  moved  very  far  from  the  state 
of  inter-denominational  relations  even  in  the  la,te  1930's.  We  are  now 
able  to  hold  a rally  of  common  witness  on  Good  Friday  and  other  special 
occasions;  we  keep  Christian  Home  and  Family  Life  Week  together.  Wo 
have  a vigorous  Christian  Council  which  operates  several  highly  bene- 
ficial and  successful  projects  of  social  service  and  advancement  as 
joint  ventures  of  its  member  churches , sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
other  agencies  outside  the  Council;  we  have  a joint  theological  college. 
Since  the  time  of  Pope  John  XXIII  our  relations  with  our  Reman  Catholic 
brothers  have  shown  remarkable  improvement.  We  are  a good  illustration 
of  the  statement  made  last  May  3>  1974*  at  the  Assembly  of  the  All 
Africa  Conference  of  Church^  at  Lusaka:  'The  Churches  in  Africa  have 
co-cperated  for  many  years  and  have  known  one  another's  view-points. 

This  also  has  helped  us  to  discover  the  need  for  visible  unity  which 
enables  the  Churches  to  speak  with  one  voice  and  to  act  unitedly  in 
matters  affecting  the  whole  man. ' The  AACC  in  Lusaka  therefore  urged 
its  member  churches  to  'no  longer  be  content  just  with  co-eperat i on, 
but  to  set  their  goal  on  visible  union'. 

Why?  Because  our  effectiveness  as  churches  still  falls 
miserably  short  of  what  would  be  possible  with  a better  use  of  the 
resources  placed  by  God  at  cur  disposal.  In  our  Christian  ministration 
to  our  people  as  well  as  in  our  evangelistic  efforts,  we  still  go  our 
own  several  ways  separately,  not  even  consulting  one  another  when  our 
own  plans  are  bound  to  affect  our  neighbour's  work.  If  there  is  a new 
settlement  or  township,  for  example,  each  denomination  tries  as  soon 
as  it  can  to  erect  there  its  own  separate  establishment  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  and  staff.  In  the  existing  stations,  each  denomination 
is  complete  and  self-sufficient  in  itself,  so  that  the  entire  provision 
for  all,  taken  together,  far  exceeds  the  needs  of  the  place  in  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  unable  to  meet  certain  crucial  requirements 
properly,  for  example,  adequate  stipends  and  pensions  for  our  ministers 
or  sufficient  support  for  theological  education,  for  clergy  as  for 
laymen.  In  these  and  other  vital  areas  of  our  work,  even  very  modest 
budgets  cannot  be  fully  or  punctually  met.  Is  it  not  time  to  call  a 
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halt  to  this  irresponsible  squandering  or  mismanagement  of  our  God- 
given  resources  in  finance  and  personnel , which  is  all  brought  about 
and  made  necessary  by  denominational  disunity  and  competition? 

So  far  the  reason  usually  given  for  this  inefficient  steward- 
ship has  been  that  we  had  doctrinal  differences  which  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  be  one.  As  far  as  the  churches  represented  on  our  Church 
Union  Committee  are  concerned,  this  difficulty  no  longer  exists.  The 
plan  for  Union  now  set  before  them  is  free  of  anything  objectionable 
in  conscience  or  to  any  known  principle  of  theology  or  church  order 
entertained  by  any  one  of  them.  What  is  being  proposed  is  briefly 
and  simply  that  our  present  denominational  structure  should  be  replaced 
by  one  in  which  Christians  are  grouped  according  to  where  they  live, 
so  that  they  can  pool  all  their  available  resources  in  talent  and 
wealth,  learn  from  one  another,  and  be  involved  together  in  giving  the 
one  common  witness  to  Christ  within  and  to  the  human  community  in 
which  they  have  been  placed.  Thus,  as  we  have  said  in  the  intro- 
duction to  our  Report,  'each  negotiating  Church  will  be  able  to  bring 
the  true  riches  of  its  inheritance  into  ONE  Church,  and  that  this 
united  Church  will  be  more  fully  part  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  Church' . There  is  no  Christian  heritage  of  value,  whether 
it  be  liturgies  or  music  or  ceremonies  and  rites  of  faith,  healing  or 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  or  any  other  valid  legacy  for  which  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  make  provision  within  the  one  Church,  if  it  should  be 
generally  desired. 

My  friends,  whatever  we  say  or  do,  the  primary  and  inescap- 
able confrontation  remains:  a divided  church  is  a contradiction  in 
terms!  God  set  the  Church  in  the  world  precisely  in  order  that  the 
brokenness  of  human  society  should  be  healed.  Division,  mutual  anta- 
gonism, hatred  and  war,  with  all  the  causes  and  effects  of  human  sin 
from  which  they  spring,  are  to  come  to  an  end.  God's  purposes  en- 
visage reconciliation,  brotherly  community  and  collaboration  for  men, 
while  continuing  unresolved  conflict  and  unending  strife  are  rejected 
and  condemned.  And  God  has  set  up  the  Church  as  a major  instrument 
for  realizing  his  purpose.  Our  Lord  Christ  himself,  in  his  own  body, 
broke  down  the  division  between  Jew  and  Gentile  (symbolising  all 
hostile  confrontation)  'that  he  might  create  in  himself  one  new  man 
in  place  of  the  two,  so  making  peace,  and  might  reconcile  us  both  to 
God  in  one  body  through  the  Cross,  thereby  bringing  the  hostility  to 
an  end'  (Eph.  2:14).  Within  the  Christian  context,  the  vision  given 
to  us  of  the  end  of  the  human  story  is  that  all  things  will  finally 
be  gathered  up  in  concord  and  peace  under  the  one  rule  of  God's  one 
and  only  Prince  of  Peace. 

So  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  mankind  are 
inextricably  bound  together;  but  the  Church,  as  it  is,  is  giving  the 
world  no  lesson  in  what  the  world  ought  to  be.  A church  which  claims 
to  be  God's  instrument  for  reconciliation  and  peace,  but  continues 
itself  to  be  the  very  example  and  paradigm  of  a divided  and  disharmon- 
ious society,  brimming  over  with  mutual  hatreds,  spite,  and  irreconcil- 
able strife,  and  showing  no  signs  of  desiring  to  be  otherwise:  that 
Church  is  indeed  a great  oddity  in  the  world,  an  impenetrable  Chinese 
puzzle,  and  it  displays  a painful,  yawning  gap  in  the  credibility  of 
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its  claim.  And  this  situation  is  not  helped  by  the  measure  of  comity 
and  mutual  friendship  which  we  have  so  far  achieved,  or  by  further 
claims  that  in  fact  we  do  already  possess  spiritual  unity  that  need 
not  be  objectively  visible,  nor  operate  as  a perceptible  fact  or 
significant  force  of  any  kind  in  the  world.  And  I believe  that 
Christians  who  feel  no  concern  for  this  issue  of  the  Church's  oneness 
and  no  call  to  contribute  to  it  in  whatever  small  measure  they  can 
are  in  fact  renouncing  and  abdicating  their  own  calling  and  respons- 
ibility as  God's  harbingers  of  peace  upon  earth  and  goodwill  among 
men. 


My  friends,  I believe  that  in  our  time  there  begins  to  appear 
on  the  far  distant  horizon  the  prospect  and  promise  of  a new,  one, 
holy  and  apostolic  Church  of  God  throughout  all  the  earth.  I would 
see  it  as  composed  mainly  of  national,  regional,  or  even  continental 
churches  in  organic  union,  as  far  as  the  so-called  Younger  Churches 
are  concerned.  The  older  Christendom  may  still  cling  to  their  con- 
fessions, if  they  prove  unable  to  do  better.  I do  not  put  it  beyond 
human  ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
devise  acceptable  principles  whereby  churches  organised  on  a geogra- 
phical basis  and  those  based  upon  doctrinal  statements  can  be  meaning- 
fully brought  together  in  one  great  Synod,  or  General  Assembly,  or 
World  Concilium.  Thus  they  will  be  able  again,  as  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Church,  perhaps  to  still  better  purpose  in  view  of  the  experi- 
ence gained,  speak  with  onevoice  for  the  good,  the  true  advancement, 
and  the  blessing  of  mankind. 

Please  God  that  your  meeting  here  may  register  a significant 
instalment  toward  the  realization  of  this  vision. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY  OF  GHANA 
The  Rt.  Rev.  F.A.K.  Lodonu,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Keta 


In  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Ghana  and  of  the 
entire  Catholic  Church,  we  wish  to  welcome  you  and  bring  you 
greetings.  ’We  wish  you  the  grace  and  peace  of  God  our  Father  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ 

His  Lordship,  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Sarpong,  Bishop  of  Kumasi  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ecumenical  Department  of  the  Catholic  Secretariat 
of  Ghana,  should  have  been  here  this  morning,  but  he  is  unable  to  be 
here  because  of  ill-health.  He  very  much  regrets  this.  It  is 
therefore  my  honoured  privilege  to  replace  him  this  morning. 

Ghana  is  indeed  very  much  honoured  to  be  chosen  as  the 
first  country  in  Africa  to  host  this  important  meeting  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  Through  the  Mercy  of  God,  we  can  say  that 
Ghana  is  a Christian  country. 

In  these  days,  some  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  beginning  to  lose  its  vigour,  its  momentum, 
but  this  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  a clear  sign 
that  this  is  not  true.  Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  increasing 
number  of  joint  statements  of  various  Churches  about  Baptism  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  We  are  happy  to  note  that  many  of  you  theologians 
of  different  churches  are  together  engaged  in  the  study  of  Baptism, 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Ministry. 

We  are  indeed  on  our  way  towards  unity,  but  we  shall  have 
to  live  with  the  structural  division  of  the  churches  for  a long  time 
to  come.  There  is,  however,  the  growing  awareness  in  all  of  us  that 
in  the  spheres  of  mission  and  witness,  in  evangelisation  and  service, 
because  of  our  long  tradition,  we  have  been  representing  the  churches 
only,  and  thus  leaving  the  one  Christ  in  the  shadow  of  our  respective 
churches  and  manifestly  witnessing  to  their  divisions  to  a ’household 
divided  against  itself’.  (Matt.  12:25). 

Everyone  of  us,  being  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament, 
with  Paul's  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  chapter  4,  and  with  the  Gospel 
of  John,  chapters  10  and  17,  and  with  other  invitations  to  unity, 
feels  somewhere  deep  in  his  heart  that  Jesus  viewed  and  prayed  for  a 
unity  which  we  failed  to  realise.  It  is  this  awareness  which  creates 
a bond  underlying  all  our  meetings  and  all  our  ecumenical  actions. 

It  has  happily  become  part  of  the  churches. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  everyone  of  us,  in  his  own  church, 
is  a product  of  a long  tradition  which  has  given  him  a pattern  of 
life,  thinking  and  feeling.  Being  faithful  has  always  meant  faith- 
fulness to  one’s  church.  We  have  taken  roots  in  our  own  church  which, 
in  turn,  has  taken  roots  in  a long  history.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  way  towards  real  unity  can  only  be  that  of 
historical  growth  which  includes  a long  space  of  time,  taking  into 
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its  stream  the  thinking,  the  feelings,  the  patterns  of  life,  not 
only  of  individuals  but  of  whole  communities . We  should  not, 
therefore,  wonder  and  panic  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  ecumenical 
movement . 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  road  towards  unity  as  meant  by 
the  Lord  is  part  of  the  life  of  the  churches  now,  it  cannot  be 
interrupted  in  its  process.  This  awareness  shoulders  us  with  a 
responsibility.  This  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is, 
by  itself,  already  giving  witness  to  this  responsibility  shared  by 
the  churches.  This  meeting  is  also  giving  witness  to  the  'Hope  that 
is  in  us*  for  we  know  and  believe  that  there  is  a way  towards  unity 
and  towards  a growing  unity  in  witness.  ’I  am  the  Way*,  says  the 
Lord. 


Common  witness  has  to  get  across.  It  will  have  to  address 
itself  to  and  be  understood  by  the  modern  man,  by  the  people  of  the 
’angry  seventies'.  Jimmie  Durham’s  reaction  to  the  Barbados 
declaration  is  like  a warning  signal:  'Must  Christians  be  advised  to 
act  with  some  humanity  and  love  because  that  is  the  best  sales  pitch 
for  Christianity?  Can  you  really  not  act  with  brotherhood  simply 
because  you  feel  brotherhood?  Are  people  to  be  given  some  tiny 
piece  of  liberation  only  because  it  makes  your  Gospel  more  palatable 
to  us,  rather  than  because  we  deserve  life  and  freedom  simply  because 
we  are  human  beings?’ (l) 

But  now,  what  is  the  real  purpose  of  our  common  witness? 

The  activity  of  'witness'  has  become  disastrously  confused  with  the 
result  'conversion'.  Conversion,  no  doubt,  is  the  free  response  of 
him  who  accepts  our  witness;  it  can  never  be  imposed.  But  is  it 
inherent  in  the  purpose  of  giving  witness?  Witness  has  to  do  with 
mission,  with  evangelism  or  evangelisation,  making  Christ's  salvation 
known  to  the  world:  by  what  Christians  are,  by  what  they  proclaim  to 
believe,  by  what  they  do  for  their  neighbour  and  for  the  world.  We 
do  not  address  ourselves  to  the  world  and  go  to  the  world  in  our  own 
names;  we  are  sent  to  be  his  witnesses. 

We  all  share  the  conviction  that  we  have  to  be  faithful  to 
the  mission  entrusted  to  us  by  Christ,  without  being  afraid  of 
exposing  ourselves  as  his  witnesses  in  today's  world.  But  it  does 
not  dispense  us  who  belong  to  the  various  churches  from  considering 
together,  to  what  extent  we  have  to  die  to  ourselves  in  order  to 
enable  people  to  accept  our  words,  gestures  and  service  as  a witness 
for  their  sake  and  not  for  our  own  sake.  Is  not  that  the  way  in  which 
Jesus  himself  gave  witness  to  the  world? 

Im  am  too  well  aware  that  in  this  address  I pointed  to  a 
tremendous  task  which  is  ahead  of  us.  But  it  is  a wonderful  challenge 
too,  a challenge  not  only  to  your  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order,  but 
to  all  churches.  Considering  the  history  of  our  churches, 


l)  Jimmie  Durham,  International  Review  of  Mission,  No.  248 
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considering  all  that  still  keeps  us  apart,  some  may  have  the  awkward 
feeling  that  arriving  at  a truly  common  witness  amounts  to  a miracle. 
But  we  can  afford  a miracle  ! Have  we  not  Jesus*  word  for  it  when  he 
asks:  'Do  you  really  believe  that  I can  work  this  in  you?' 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  of  Ghana,  I wish  this  important  meeting  fruitful 
deliberations  and  the  Special  Light  from  the  Holy  Spirit  which  will 
enable  it  to  arrive  at  practical  conclusions  which  will  enhance  the 
ecumenical  movement  so  that  the  various  churches  may  die  a little 
in  order  that  the  Face  of  Christ  may  shine  a little  more  to  the 
'groping*  world. 
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APPENDIX  V 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  THEME:  'GIVING  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HOPE  THAT  IS  IN  US’ 

Mr.  Bola  Ige 


When  on  March  6,  1957,  in  this  city  of  Accra,  the  flag  of 
Ghana  was  raised  in  place  of  that  of  the  British  possession  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  Kwame  Nkrumah  gave  some  account  of  the  hope  that  was  in 
us  Africans.  The  hope  that  many  Africans  had  cherished  and  which  had 
been  most  clearly  articulated  at  the  Pan  African  Conference  in 
Manchester  in  1945  was  being  concretely  realized  for  the  first  time. 

Just  as  the  independence  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ceylon 
some  ten  years  earlier  had  had  a great  impact  on  the  world,  so  the 
independence  of  Ghana  in  1957  signified  a triumph,  a direction,  a 
thrust.  For  that  event  put  'paid'  to  all  colonial  accounts  in  Africa, 
if  nowhere  else.  It  made  nonsense  of  all  the  political  shibboleths 
of  colonialism  and  their  standard-bearers.  Ghana's  independence 
dashed  the  hope  that  was  contained  in  what  our  plunderers  called 
'the  civilizing  mission'. 

What  was  the  hope  that  Lord  Lugard,  that  most  astute  of 
British  colonial  governors,  had  for  us  black  Africans?  Let  us  hear 
him: 


Here,  then,  is  the  true  conception  and  inter-relation  of 
colour  . . . equal  opportunity  for  those  who  strive,  equal 
admiration  for  those  who  achieve;  in  matters  social  and 
racial  a separate  path,  each  pursuing  his  own  inherited 
traditions,  preserving  his  own  race  purity  and  race  pride. 
Equal  in  all  things  spiritual,  a great  divergence  in  the 
physical  and  material. 

That  was  a great  hope  indeed.  An  even  now  in  1974,  one 
can  hear  Vorster  and  white  South  African  intellectuals  clutching  that 
fond  hope  which  reasonable  people  all  over  the  world  have  abandoned, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  black  Africans  have  falsified  it. 

Lord  Lugard  had  his  hope  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  - 
between  1914  and  1922.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  him  to  say  that  his 
was  a case  of  mental  aberration.  Because  at  almost  the  same  time, 
the  French  were  composing  their  own  doctrines.  The  French  doctrine 
and  hope  of  colonialism  was,  as  Boisson  wrote,  '...  to  lead  native 
societies  along  the  paths  we  have  chosen  for  them' . You  theologians 
surely  cannot  employ  better  phraseology  than  did  Sarraut  in  his 
description  of  French  colonial  policy.  Hear  these  words  which  use- 
fully borrow  a great  phrase  from  our  Bible:  French  policy, 

'...  working  in  the  formless  clay  of  primitive  multitudes,  shapes 
the  lineaments  of  a new  humanity’ . Sarraut  was  giving  account  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  him. 

You  must  forgive  me  if  I seem  to  be  putting  political 
issues  before  you,  the  great  theologians  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  You  must  forgive  me  for  several  reasons. 
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In  the  first  place,  I am  a layman.  I read  all  the  back- 
ground papers  for  this  meeting,  but  must  confess  that  most  of  them 
are  unintelligible  to  me.  I do  not  know  anything  about  Nietzsche's 
dictum  on  those  trying  to  exorcise  demons  themselves  entering  the 
swine.  Nor  do  ' homologein' , ' enhomologesthai ' and  such  Greek  words 
speak  to  me.  And  may  I say  that  my  brother  African  theologians  - from 
Professor  Mbiti  of  Kenya  to  Professor  Bolaji  Idowu  of  Nigeria  - have 
not  yet  translated  such  Greek  into  our  local  languages. 

In  the  second  place,  I am  an  African,  living  in  Africa  and 
involved  in  the  political  events  that  are  taking  place  in  this 
continent.  One  is  not  only  physically  involved  in  the  internal 
politics  of  one's  own  country;  one  is  also  emotionally  and  intellect- 
ually involved  in  the  politics  of  other  African  countries.  Whether 
I like  it  or  not,  the  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  me  cannot  but  be 
in  political  terms.  Truth  and  justice,  for  example,  are  for  me  no 
mere  abstract  words.  I cannot  see  any  truth  in  Jesus  Christ  unless 
I see  it  manifested  in  some  way  in  our  people  in  Africa.  Justice 
has  no  meaning,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  unless  it  is  what  is  justly 
due  my  brothers  and  sisters  engaged  in  freedom  struggles,  or  in 
overthrowing  corrupt  and  decadent  regimes. 

In  the  third  place,  the  stirring  events  taking  place  in 
Africa  today  are  such  that  at  least  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Africa 
must  seriously  be  searching  for  new  hopes.  In  my  view,  Portuguese 
facism  was  not  toppled  by  the  Portuguese  in  Portugal.  Portuguese 
facism  was  toppled  by  the  freedom  fighters  in  Africa,  whose  vanguard 
has  been  led  by  Eduardo  Mondlane,  Amilcar  Cabral,  Samora  Machel 
Augustino  Neto,  and  others. 

In  the  already  independent  countries  of  Africa,  these 
stirring  events  are  calling  us  to  the  search  for  a new  direction,  a 
new  hope,  because  we  now  see  clearly  that  the  hope  we  had  in  1957  and 
the  early  sixties  is  no  longer  sufficient.  We  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  we  must  start  giving  a new  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
us. 

What  is  this  hope?  We  have  seen  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  that  the  hope  expressed  in  Kwame  Nkrumah's  'Receive  first 
the  political  kingdom  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you' 
is  dated.  Political  independence  from  colonial  masters  has  not  meant 
true  freedom  in  many  of  our  countries.  In  some  places,  we  have  only 
changed  slave  drivers;  now  black  ones  are  driving  us  - and  sometimes 
whipping  us  more  brutally  than  the  whites.  We  have  seen  the  collapse 
of  parliamentary  institutions,  and  in  their  places  have  risen 
military  governments  which  do  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people 
to  rule,  but  which  have  seized  power  by  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  We 
have  seen  corruption  in  high  places  and  the  most  vulgar  abuses  of 
offices.  We  are  seeing  the  riches  of  our  land  extracted  by  foreign 
combines,  aided  and  abetted  by  our  grinning  or  cigar-chewing  or 
swaggering  leaders,  whose  coded  bank  accounts  in  Switzerland  are 
a manifestation  of  the  new  love  between  our  former  masters  and  our 
new  native  lords. 
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What  is  our  hope?  And  what  has  the  Church  to  say  about  this 
hope?  In  the  Jesusalem  Bible  version  of  the  portion  from  which  the 
theme  of  your  study  has  been  taken,  I read  the  following: 

No  one  can  hurt  you  if  you  are  determined  to  do  only  what 
is  right;  if  you  do  have  to  suffer  for  being  good,  you  will 
count  it  a blessing.  There  is  no  need  to  be  afraid  or  to 
worry  about  them.  Simply  reverence  the  Lord  Christ  in  your 
hearts,  and  always  have  your  answer  ready  for  people  who 
ask  you  the  reason  for  the  hope  that  you  all  have. 

(I  Peter  3:15) 

I have  no  doubt  that  these  words  speak  to  many  Africans 
today  (forget  the  reference  to  the  Lord  Christ  in  the  passage). 

We  in  Africa  today  live  in  a state  comparable  to  that  of 
the  early  Church  - persecuted  and  oppressed.  Where  we  are  not 
persecuted  and  oppressed  by  colonial  masters,  we  are  persecuted  and 
oppressed  by  our  own  native  masters.  In  many  of  our  lands  there  is 
no  true  freedom.  You  certainly  do  not  have  true  freedom  in  a country 
that  is  under  a military  regime.  In  many  places,  critical  voices  are 
either  silenced  by  sudden  death,  arbitrary  arrest  or  imprisonment, 
or  they  have  to  flee  into  exile.  At  the  same  time,  our  ordinary 
people  are  living  in  grinding  poverty.  The  poJitical  freedom  which 
they  hoped  would  be  the  gateway  to  a new  life  of  free  and  universal 
education,  improved  health  facilities,  higher  standards  of  living, 
and  fuller  development  of  man  as  man  has  not  led  to  any  of  these. 

Our  hope  now  is  in  total  liberation  of  Africa  - including 
liberation  from  our  own  people  who  have  stood  in  the  way  of  our  hope 
for  a true  and  valuable  life. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  individual 
Christian  in  this?  The  reason  I am  a little  competent  to  speak  about 
this  is  that  I am  a Christian  - I accept  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  I see  in  his  life  and  work  sign-posts  of  my  hope.  I 
admit,  however,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Africa  is  suspect  - most 
Africans  would  question  whether  the  Church's  hope  for  Africa  is  not 
more  or  less  the  same  as  the  white  man's  hope.  And  I suspect  that 
any  non-Christian  African  attending  this  meeting  will  be  firmer  in 
this  view  when  he  looks  around  at  the  faces  and  skin  colours  and 
countries  of  the  participants  in  this  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

Our  question  is:  How  valid  and  how  authentic  can  be  your 
formulation  of  'hope'  for  Africa,  considering  you  are  not  really 
African?  Or  let  me  put  it  this  way:  How  much  of  the  universality 
of  the  hope  that  you  affirm  or  wish  to  affirm  is  meaningful  in  terms 
of  the  hope  of  Africa? 

Let  me  give  you  one  idea  of  the  problem.  I am  the  Chairman 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Commission  of  the  Programme  to 
Combat  Racism.  I know  Low  much  time  the  WCC  agencies  have  given  to 
working  actively  for  the  Programme.  I know  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  raised,  and  the  aid  that  has  been  given  to  the 
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liberation  movements.  I know  the  hours  of  work  my  Commission  has 
spent  trying  to  spell  out  what  we  mean  by  the  word  ’power*  when  we 
talk  about  'power  between  the  powerful  and  the  powerless'  and 
' transferring  power  from  the  powerful  to  the  powerless'.  I know  the 
angry  reactions  of  some  powerful  elements  in  the  WCC  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Commission  in  exposing  the  investments  in  South  Africa  of 
churches  and  corporations.  I know  what  a terrible  organization  some 
people  in  Europe  and  America  think  the  WCC  is,  precisely  because 
through  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  it  stands  side  by  side  with 
those  wno  are  struggling  against  racist,  oppression,  which  is 
manifested  most  vividly  in  white  racism  and  institutions  which 
promote  it. 

In  spite  of  this,  what  do  many  African  freedom  fighters 
think  of  our  efforts?  It  is  true  that  the  leadership  of  the 
liberation  movements  acknowledge  our  little  gestures  and  use  them  as 
a lever  for  getting  greater  recognition  and  aid.  But  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves:  are  our  efforts  not  directed  primarily  to 
persuading  the  people  of  Europe  and  America  to  consider  more  serious- 
ly giving  up  the  struggle  against  the  liberation  movements?  How 
much  of  our  ' conscientization'  has  taken  root  among  the  racially 
oppressed  - granted  that  we  have  succeeded  in  some  measure  with 
Europe  and  America? 

I ask  again:  What  is  the  hope  that  we  as  Christians  have 
for  Africa?  Is  our  hope  for  Africa  the  same  as  our  hope  for  Europe, 
Asia  or  America?  It  certainly  cannot  be. 

In  the  first  place,  Africa  knows  too  much  of  Europe  to 
want  the  same  hope.  Politically,  Europe  has  nothing  good  to  teach 
Africa  Europe  raped  Africa  with  colonialism;  we  in  Africa  are 
treading  the  foolish  path  of  military  dictatorship  which  Europe  trod 
before  us.  Our  economic  hope,  which  for  many  years  has  been  tied  to 
Europe,  has  not  released  our  people  from  economic  bondage  and  poverty. 
Spiritually,  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  brought  to  our  people 
by  Europeans,  is  only  skin  deep.  And  unfortunately  those  of  our  own 
African  Christian  leaders  whom  we  expect  to  make  the  faith  relevant 
to  our  people  are  more  at  home  with  Europeans  and  Americans  (in 
words,  thought,  and  deeds)  than  with  their  brother  Africans. 

I have  asked  whether  we  Christians  have  a hope  for  Africa. 

I do  not  mean  a pious  hope.  I mean  a concrete  meaningful  hope.  I 
further  ask:  Ea"e  we  Christians  an  answer  ready  for  people  who  ask 
the  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us? 

What  is  our  answer?  I know  some  people  will  say,  as  we 
said  at  the  WCC  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  in  Kottayam 
in  1952,  'Christ  is  the  answer' . But  in  Africa,  who  is  Christ? 
Christians  will,  of  course,  answer  that  the  reason  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  them  is  Christ  who  is  Lord  of  all.  What  does  that  mean  in 
Africa  in  1974?  How  can  Christ  be  the  Lord  of  the  military  dictator? 
How  can  Christ  be  the  Lord  of  General  Idi  Amin?  How  can  Christ  be 
the  Lord  of  Southern  Africa?  How  can  Christ  be  the  Lord  of 
Jean  Bokassa?  How  can  he? 
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On  at  least  two  levels  we  Africans  have  found  our  hope 
inadequate.  First,  our  hope  was  built  on  Pan-Africanism,  whose 
high  water-mark  came  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  As  soon  as  our 
countries  became  independent,  Pan- Africanism  began  to  be  torn  to 
pieces,  the  spirited  efforts  of  people  like  Kwame  Nkrumah  and  now  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  notwithstanding.  Our  hope  in 
Pan-Africanism  is  no  longer  quite  such  a hope.  Another  example  was 
the  hope  expressed  in  Negritude  - that  hope  that  the  African  was  to 
make  his  own  substantial  contribution  to  the  stream  of  human  civil- 
ization. But  we  soon  realized,  as  Wole  Soyinka  said,  that  the  tiger 
does  not  need  to  proclaim  its  tigritude.  And  for  us,  Negritude  is  no 
longer  the  hope. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  tried  them  quite 
sufficiently,  many  Africans  are  already  disenchanted  with  capitalism 
and  communism.  We  are  praying  and  searching  for  our  own  ideological 
hope. 


What,  may  one  ask  again,  has  the  Christian  Church  to 
contribute  to  the  hope  of  Africa? 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  I do  know  a few  things  which 
Africa  and  Africans  can  contribute  to  the  hope  of  the  universal  Church. 

First,  from  what  we  have  suffered  during  these  last  five 
centuries,  we  have  developed  a capacity  for  patience  probably 
unmatched  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Black 
Americans,  on  the  whole,  have  been  the  most  patient  of  all  ethnic 
groups  in  the  United  States.  I am  aware  that  sociologists  and 
psychologists  will  have  their  theories  for  this  patience  of  ours. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  You  need  patience  to  realize  your  hope. 

Secondly,  Africans  are  among  the  most  tolerant  people  in 
the  world.  Take  their  attitudes  to  their  former  political  masters, 
for  example.  It  is  only  among  Africans  that  you  find  a peculiar 
wish  to  continue  friendship  between  former  governors  and  former 
governed.  Take  another  example  that  has  baffled  the  Western  mind: 

How  was  it  possible  for  swift  reconciliation  and  reintegration  to 
be  achieved  between  Nigerians  and  so-called  Biafrans  after  our 
■unfortunate  civil  war?  Or  take  Mozambique  today,  where  nationalist 
leaders  are  urging  the  whites  not  to  scuttle  away  but  to  remain  and 
help  build  free  Mozambique?  How  many  of  you,  apart  from  Africans, 
can  understand  this? 

These  examples  alone  seem  to  me  to  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  Christian  hope  now  be  considered  in  a much  wider 
context  than  is  allowed  by  the  Western  or  Western-dominated  mind  or 
theology.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  message  of  Christian  hope  for 
Africa  will  not  be  adequate,  it  will  not  be  appropriate,  it  will  not 
relate  to  the  political  realities  of  Africa,  and  it  will  be  irrelevant 
not  only  to  our  people  in  Africa  but  even  to  the  evangelistic  tasks 
of  the  Christians  among  us. 
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We  in  Africa  are  searching  for  an  authentic  Lope  for  our 
generation;  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  seeking  to  articulate 
the  faith  of  our  Father  for  our  generation.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  plenty  of  business  for  us  to  do  together-for  the  sake  of  this  world 
of  which  we  in  Africa  are  a part  and  to  which  the  Church  is  enjoined 
to  witness  fully  and  truly. 
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APPENDIX  VI 


STATEMENTS  ON  THE  THEME: 

'GIVING  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HOPE  THAT  IS  WITHIN  US' 

A.  Professor  Rene  Marie  S.J.,  France 

In  order  to  present  the  general  framework  and  to  throw  some 
light  on  our  work,  I would  propose  the  following  remarks  and 
reflections : 

1.  Firstly,  some  brief  remarks  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
fundamental  motivation  of  this  study: 

a)  The  concern  of  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in 
us'  is  postulated  by  the  very  nature  and  content  of  the  Christian 
faith,  because  this  faith  is  not  a mere  wandering  in  uncontrolled 
fantasy,  or  some  pouring  out  of  sentiments,  but  a human  response  to  a 
God  identified  with  a Logos,  with  an  articulated,  and  in  a sense, 
rational  word. 

b)  Further,  the  concern  of  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that 
is  in  us'  becomes  more  urgent  in  our  situation  as  men  in  modern 
times  who  feel  that  we  cannot  give  up  clarifying,  and  to  a certain 
extent  justifying,  the  basis  of  that  which  determines  our  lives. 

c)  Finally,  the  concern  of  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope 
that  is  in  us'  responds  to  the  obligation  we  have  in  respect  to  those 
who  do  not  share  our  faith  and  who  justly  ask  in  whose  name  we  come 
among  them  with  our  words  and  practical  initiatives,  now  as  welcome 
partners,  now  as  hindrances  or  trouble  makers. 

2.  What  ought  to  concern  us,  however,  apart  from  these  basic  remarks 
on  the  motivation  of  our  work,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  envisage 
this  work.  The  remarks  and  reflections  I propose  in  this  respect 
coincide  largely  with  those  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
made  when  it  launched  this  study  programme,  whose  fruits  we  begin  to 
gather  in  the  present  conference. 

a)  A first  series  of  remarks  or  reflections  concerns  what 
I would  like  to  call  the  Lesson  of  History. 

The  basic  lesson  of  history  is  a lesson  of  freedom.  The 
lesson  arises  from  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  forms  in  which  the 
faith  has  been  confessed  even  when  one  sticks  to  the  cases  where 
only  the  essential  is  formulated. 

This  lesson  of  freedom  is  first  found  in  Scripture  itself, 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  content 
ourselves  with  a reminder  of  the  two  very  diff-erent  forms  of  the 
'Shema  IsraSl'  such  as  it  is  found  in  Dt.  T.-l,  4ff>  the  solemn 
declaration  o’  monotheism  and  its  consequences,  and  the  confession 
o faith  found  in  history:  'My  father  was  an  Aramaean, etc. ' as  it 
is  found  in  Dt.  XXVI,  5ff.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  diversity  is 
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even  more  evident:  besides  the  famous  'Kyrios  Christos’  (e.g.  in 
I Cor.  XII,  3)  one  encounters  formulae  referring  to  the  history  of 
salvation.  'Christ  died  for  our  sins  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures'  (Formula  taken  up  again  in  I Cor.  XV,  3-7) » or  the 
formula  aimed  at  barring  the  path  of  heresy:  ’Jesus  Christ  has  come 
in  the  flesh'  (i  Jn  IV,  2)  and  many  other  kinds  as  well.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  primitive  Church  - let  us  hasten  to  say  - from 
concerning  itself  vecy  early  for  a common  expression  of  the  faith, 
as  Oscar  Cullmann  notes  in  his  study  on  'The  First  Christian 
Confessions  of  Faith' (l)  in  which  he  mentions  notably  the  ' Sitz  im 
Leben'  of  the  various  formulae: 

The  declaration  that  several  circumstances  have  contributed 
to  the  formulation  of  confessions  of  faith  should  a priori 
prevent  us  from  postulating  any  unique  and  uniform  formula 
of  faith  at  the  time  of  the  New  Testament.  Firstly,  there 
have  been  different  formulae  fulfilling  the  various  needs 
of  the  Church;  each  one  searching  in  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  tradition  for  the  essential  with  regard  to  the 
goal  pursued.  But,  for  example,  because  a formula 
invented  for  persecution  found  its  use  in  worship  or  in 
polemic,  the  way  was  pointed  for  a fusion  and  progressive 
assimilation  already  recognisable  in  the  New  Testament  era. 
At  that  time,  need  was  felt  in  all  the  different 
circumstances  for  an  adequate  resume  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles . 

This  is,  as  we  know,  the  particular  goal  sought  for  by  the 
so-called  Apostles'  Creed,  a creed  which  had  great  authority,  but 
was,  in  fact,  limited  to  the  Western  Church.  While  the  Eastern 
Church,  without  creating  divisions,  produced  several  creeds 
associated  with  the  main  patriarchal  sees. 

However,  what  I would  simply  like  to  emphasize  here  is 
that  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  one  Church  as  well  as  the 
divided  Church,  indicates,  in  the  manner  of  confessing  its  faith, 
the  great  diversity  already  manifested  in  the  Bible.  In  his 
'Introduction  to  Christianity'  Joseph  Ratzinger  notes  that  it  would 
be  most  instructive  to  study  the  Credo,  confessions  or  creeds  of 
faith,  in  the  perspectives  of  Formgeschichte . ( 2)  Thus,  taking 
simply  the  most  characteristic  and  well  known  expressions,  one  would 
have  the  trinitarian  structure,  in  dialogue  and  ritual  form,  used 
originally  and  still  retained  in  baptism:  'Do  you  believe  in 
Almighty  God  the  Father?  I believe',  etc.  Then,  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  one  finds  the  integration  of  the  three  'articles'  in  one 
continuous  monologue.  There  is  also  the  Nicene  Creed,  formed  in 
the  plural  ('We  believe  ...'):  a confession  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  which,  having  felt  threatened  by  uncertainty  or  by  loss  of 
the  object  of  its  faith,  becomes  unanimous  in  expressing  its  faith 
through  the  very  words  and  questions  which  themselves  had  set  it  at 
defiance. 


^ ' 0.  Cullmann,  Les  premieres  Confessions  de  foi  chretienne,  p.66 
(translated  from  French) 

(2) 


J.  Ratzinger,  Einfuhrung  in  das  Christentum. 
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Then  we  have  the  great  confessions  of  the  Reformation,  in 
complex  literary  style,  which  we  shall  not  analyse  here,  but  which 
should,  according  to  the  principle  of  self  sufficiency  and  doctrinal 
integrity,  allow  the  Church  to  recover  its  truth  and  basis  of  its 
unity.  On  its  side,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  challenged, 
wished  - then  and  in  the  centuries  following  - to  defend  the  very 
object  of  its  faith  through  pin-pointing  its  contours  across  a 
multiplicity  of  definitions,  generally  accompanied  by  anathemas , until 
Vatican  II  proposed  a doctrinal  teaching  on  the  most  essential  points 
(e.g.  about  the  Revelation  and  the  Church)  in  a formulation  which 
aimed  at  being  less  defensive  and  more  resolutely  pastoral. 

Among  other  examples  of  the  diversity  of  faith,  it  would 
be  useful  to  treat  the  Barmen  Declaration  separately  in  view  of  the 
renown  this  statement  has  received  in  our  time.  With  respect  to  this 
great  diversity  in  statements  of  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
freedom  assumed,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  refer  to  the  creativity 
of  the  Church  and  the  communities  of  believers,  called  to  renew 
their  word  by  these  ever  changing  situations.  This  leads  us  to  try 
to  characterise  briefly  our  situation  in  the  perspective  of  the  task 
which  lies  before  us. 

b)  Some  brief  remarks  and  reflections,  therefore,  on  the 
context  of  our  work  which  determines,  or  at  least  conditions,  some 
of  its  modalities. 

1.  A first  consideration  to  be  noted  is  that  we  are  not  in  the  age 
of  the  Church's  foundation,  nor  even  in  that  of  the  first  appearance 
of  a global  witness  of  Scripture.  In  this  respect  I personally 
think  that  the  trinitarian  creeds  of  the  Ancient  Church,  even  when 
not  immediately  relevant,  still  have  an  undeniable  function:  to 
unfold  before  the  Church  as  such  the  'incomprehensible'  (one  could 
perhaps  say  incompressible)  and  comprehensive  mystery  of  the  living 
God.  These  symbols  remain  a measure  of  our  faith,  of  that  which 
this  faith,  in  all  its  stammerings,  will  never  equal. 

2.  A second  consideration  to  be  noted  is  the  very  marked  cultural 
pluralism  (despite  the  homogenisation  brought  about  by  science)  in 
the  world  in  which  the  Christian  faith  is  to  be  expressed  today. 

This  pluralism  seems  to  suggest  that  we  renounce  our  wish  to  try 
to  elaborate  at  all  costs  a Unitarian  confession  of  faith,  beyond 
the  ancient  formulae. 

3.  A third  consideration  for  our  attention  is  the  new  way  of 
thinking  and  of  facing  reality  which  has  developed  since  'modern 
times'  and  in  the  face  of  which  believers  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
propose  a clear,  firm  and  sufficiently  compact  formulation  of  that 
which  their  faith,  in  this  new  context,  continues  to  signify  and 
effect.  In  this  respect,  one  must  not  rest  too  long  assured  of 
the  idea  that  the  Church,  or  at  least  a majority  of  the  churches, 
is  not  'in  situ  conf essionis ' . The  illusion  perhaps  stems  from  the 
fact  that  confessions  have  become  largely  'irrelevant'.  But  is  this 
'irrelevance'  not  the  biggest  threat  to  the  faith?  This  is  undoubt- 
edly an  essential  aspect  of  our  work,  to  express  our  faith  in  such 
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a way  that  it  is  truly  significant  for  man  today,  even  if  this 
significance  may  be  offensive  to  him. 

4*  The  final  consideration  to  be  noted,  not  in  order  to  consecrate 
it  but  to  evaluate  it,  is  the  relative  dispersion  of  our  voices.  I 
think  this  must  not  be  appreciated  only  negatively.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  diversity  is  a response  to  the  cultural  pluralism  mentioned 
above;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  faith  ought 
to  manifest  its  meaning  at  the  personal  (that  is  to  say  the  original) 
level  of  the  believer.  Therefore  we  must  not  deny  the  particular 
confessions  through  which  we,  each  one  of  us,  have  been  introduced 
to  the  faith.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  true  that  the  hope  which  ve 
have  to  account  for  is  not  only  an  opinion,  of  interest  to  ourselves 
alone,  but  is  based  on  a truth  which  is  the  light  and  life  of  all 
men,  then  the  recognition  of  others  for  our  most  personal  words  must 
remain  a major  preoccupation.  We  must  also  be  receptive  to  their 
initiatives  and  impulses  for  a fuller  understanding  of  that  which 
sustains  and  enlivens  this  'hope  that  is  in  us'. 

It  is  in  this  stimulating  confrontation,  or  to  use 
Calvin's  expression  quoted  in  some  documents  related  to  this  study, 
in  this  'pia  conspiratio'  that  we  are  invited  to  participate  during 
this  conference.  To  try  to  say  more  today  would  risk  prejudging 
what  should  be  the  fruit  of  our  brotherly  labour  and  prayer  in  these 
next  few  days. 
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B.  The  Rev.  S.W.  Ariarajah,  Sri  Lanka 


I asked  a few  of  my  Hindu  friends,  over  a cup  of  tea,  what 
they  would  have  to  say  to  someone  who  asked  them  to  give  an  account 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  There  was  a moment  of  silence;  they 
looked  confused.  They  wanted  to  know  whether  I wanted  them  to  give  an 
account  of  their  faith.  When  I said  'Not  quite', they  wanted  to  know 
whether  I wanted  to  know  in  which  way  they  could  attain  liberation. 

We  found  out  that  there  is  no  specific  word  in  our  language  that 
means  'hope'  in  the  Christian,  biblical  sense  of  the  word  - hope  as 
something  that  gives  certainty  about  the  future  thereby  making  the 
present  life  meaningful. 

I realized  that  in  some  sense  'hope*  is  particular  to  the 
Christian.  At  the  same  time,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  there 
is  such  a thing  as  a ’Christian  hope'  in  the  sense  that  it  is  given 
only  to  the  Christian  community.  Hope  is  Christian  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  arises  from  Christ  and  is  rooted  in  him.  However,  hope 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  Christian  community:  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
’light  of  the  world';  ’God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  onto 
himself';  ’God  so  loved  the  world'.  The  hope  in  Jesus  Christ,  there- 
fore, is  to  and  about  the  world.  When  Paul  was  caught  in  the 
shipwreck,  'hope'  was  given  not  only  to  him  but  also  to  the  whole 
community  in  the  ship:  'not  one  life  is  to  be  lost'.  The  reason, 
however,  was  particular  to  Paul:  'God  whom  I serve  appeared  to  me 
and  said  . . . ' . 


This  brings  us  back  to  the  text  which  serves  as  our  theme. 
Peter  says  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  the  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  us.  While  hope  is  not  fixed,  and  varies  according  to  the 
cultural  and  historical  situation,  and  while  we  share  our  hope  with 
the  whole  community  of  man,  the  reason  for  our  hope  is  Jesus  Christ 
- his  death  and  resurrection.  The  content  of  our  hope  varies 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  we  live;  those  who  live  in  Africa, 
Asia,  Latin  America,  etc.,  cannot  be  expected  to  give  the  same 
expression  of  hope.  But  wherever  we  live  (and  this  is  what  makes  us 
Christians)  the  ground  of  our  hope  for  ourselves  and  for  all  mankind 
is  Jesus  Christ. 

Again,  Peter  says  to  the  people  to  whom  he  writes  that  they 
should  give  a defence  to  those  who  ask  them  to  give  an  account  o:  the 
hope  that  is  in  them.  The  problem  today  is  that  nobody  asks  the 
Church  to  give  an  account  of  its  hope.  I do  not  know  about  the  Church 
throughout  the  world,  but  I must  admit  with  some  sense  of  shame  that 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  Church  in  my  country  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  its  hope.  It  was  when  the  World  Council  of  Churches  began 
to  act  on  the  South  African  issue  that  the  world  began  to  ask 
Christians  for  an  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  must  look  closely  at  how  it 
is  possible,  while  Christians  confess  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  people  within  the  Church  to  discriminate  against  their 
brethren  on  the  basis  of  colour,  race,  or  sex.  With  our  present 
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understanding  of  the  Church,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  live  an 
unreconciled  liie?  And  with  our  belief  that  the  Spirit  is  directing 
our  li  e,  why  have  we  not  involved  ourselves  in  the  problems  of 
society?  The  only  theology  that  will  be  listened  to  is  one  which 
arises  out  o_  a living  witness.  What  Jesus  lacks  today  is  credible 
witnesses.  As  we  point  to  Jesus  as  our  hope,  Jesus  must  be  able  to 
point  to  us  as  his  work  in  the  world.  But  can  he? 

If  the  expression  of  hope  is  bound  to  be  pluralistic,  in 
what  way  can  we  express  the  unity  that  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ? 

There  is  a growing  feeling  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  a common 
ground  in  our  doctrines,  and  the  difficulties  of  structural  unity 
are  even  greater.  So  we  need  to  discover  the  way  in  which  we  can 
find  a new  expression  of  unity.  Is  it  in  worship?  In  witness? 

When  the  Church  began  to  grow  beyond  Jerusalem,  the 
theological  issues  were  not  dictated  by  those  living  there,  but  by 
people  in  Athens  and  in  Rome.  The  Church  in  Jerusalem  receded;  the 
churches  that  mattered  were  those  on  the  frontier.  In  the  twenty  - 
first  century,  the  churches  that  will  decide  the  issues  will  not  be 
those  in  Europe  and  North  America,  but  those  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  will  do  well  to 
take  more  seriously  the  theological  problems  that  are  real  to  the 
churches  that  are  in  the  frontier  situations  today. 
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C.  Father  Thomas  Hopko,  USA 


I understand  my  task  in  these  few  minutes  to  be  to  give 
an  account  of  the  hope  that  is  within  me  for  this  m eting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  on  the  theme  of  I Peter  3il5»  First, 

I hope  that  all  of  us  here  share  the  hope  proclaimed  in  the 
apostolic  letter,  namely,  that  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  'we  have 
been  born  anew  to  a living  hope  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  to  an  inheritance  which  is  imperishable, 
undefiled  and  unfading,  kept  in  heaven  . . guarded  through  faith  for 
a salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time'  (i  Peter  1:  35) 
This  is  our  common  hope:  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  bringing 
salvation  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.  There  can  be  no  dispute 
or  debate  over  the  fact  that  this  is  the  one  hope  in  which  we  are 
meeting  and  which  we  are  commanded  to  be  prepared  to  defend,  when 
anyone  calls  us  to  do  so. 

Secondly,  it  is  my  hope  that  our  work  here  will  be  for 
each  of  us  to  make  his  or  her  own  defence  of  this  hope,  as  each  of 
us  understands  it  and  lives  it  within  our  own  churches,  in  our-  own 
human  situations  - i.e.,  to  defend  the  one  common  hope  theologically. 

Needless  to  say,  by  theology  I do  not  mean  mere  words, 
sterile,  impotent,  and  dead  --  what  St.  John  Chrysostom  called 
'vain  babbling'  or  what  St.  Isaac  of  Syria  called  'pictures  painted 
on  the  wall'.  By  theology  I mean  the  words  of  God  inspired  in  us  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  born  out  of  the  living  hope  and  experience  of  our 
own  spiritual  lives  of  faith  in  the  risen  Christ:  the  words  of 
Truth,  God's  Truth,  as  given  to  us  in  our  Christian  experience. 

I believe  that  our  task  here  is  a theological  one,  the  main 
task  cf  Faith  and  Order,  and  I truly  hope  that  we  will  not  exchange 
this  task  for  some  other,  that  we  will  not  surrender  theology  - the 
making  of  a defence  of  our  hope  in  the  risen  Lord  - for  either 
reducing  theology  to  'ideology',  or  making  theology  the  'handmaid 
of  theology' . I see  this  as  a real  temptation  and  danger. 

Theology,  real  theology,  is  a special  task  in  the  Church, 
a special  and  essential  charisma.  It  is  the  task  of  defending  the 
hope,  our  own  existential  Christian  hope,  and  thereby  resisting  the 
temptation  to  make  theology  a tool  for  one  or  another  human  ideology 
or  cause.  It  is  the  task  of  questioning  and  criticizing  every 
ideology  in  the  light  of  the  risen  Christ.  For  this  reason,  I would 
hope  that  each  of  us  will  be  expected  freely  to  tneologize  - to 
defend  the  Christian  hope  - within  and  from  the  perspective  of  our 
own  churches  and  traditions,  within  our  own  human  situations. 

Concerning  my  remarks  about  ideology,  I would  only  remind 
us  that  when  theology  becomes  ideology,  or  the  handmaid  or  ideology, 
it  surrenders  its  own  necessary  and  proper  function  and  becomes  the 
instrument  for  falsehood,  distortion,  and  evil.  How  many  times  in 
past  ages  have  we.  seen  this  happen,  where  the  Christian  faith  itself 
has  become  the  tool  of  a secular  ideology,  and  as  such  has  permitted 
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false  and  evil  actions,  even  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Church,  and 
God  himself.  The  Soviet  writer,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  has 
reminded  us  of  this  most  clearly  at  the  present  time.  I have  this 
hope  - among  my  other  hopes  - that  we  may  hear  his  voice  when  he 
demonstrates  to  us  most  convincingly  that  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  'ideology’  to  have  the  most  noble  and  exalted  slogans  - peace, 
justice,  freedom,  bread,  land  - and  then,  in  the  name  of  these  noble 
and  precious  necessities  for  truly  human  life,  to  lie,  to  do  evil, 
to  commit  the  most  monstrous  acts  of  oppression,  persecution,  and 
even  murder,  all  'for  the  cause'  and  in  the  name  of  its  virtuous 
and  holy  aspirations.  This  happens  because  'ideology'  robs  us  of  our 
personal  integrity,  responsibility,  and  freedom;  it  destroys,  in 
Solzhenitsyn's  expression,  our  'upper  story';  it  blinds  our  minds  and 
hardens  our  hearts  and  permits  us  to  sin  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
advancement.  I ,as  an  American  of  Russian  background  , have  seen  this 
time  and  again  in  my  own  American  and  Russian  past.  I hope  I shall 
not  see  it  again. 

Theology,  the  defence  of  the  hope  in  Christ  and  the  King- 
dom of  God,  should  save  us  from  this.  That  is  its  function.  That 
is  our  function  here  and  now:  to  theologize  truly,  to  defend  our 
Christian  hopes,  to  criticize  and  question  every  human  ideology  - 
those  of  our  own  times  and  places  - in  the  light  of  the  truth  which 
sets  men  free,  the  Spirit  of  truth  who  is  perfect  freedom  (cf. 

John  8:32;  II  Cor.  3:17)*  There  will  be  no  small  difficulties  in 
this  effort,  and  no  little  conflicts.  But  we  have  come  here  for  this 
each  to  make  his  or  her  own  defence  from  his  or  her  own  church 
tradition  and  human  experience  - and  the  church  context  will 
certainly  be  primary,  since  it  is  within  this  context  as  believers 
that  we  make  our  defence  in  our  particular  human  settings  - and  to 
let  these  respective  'defences'  come  up  against  one  another,  because, 
with  all  of  the  pain,  misunderstanding,  and  conflict  that  this 
entails,  we  believe  that  it  is  the  only  way  for  mutual  understanding 
and  for  spiritual  union  to  come  about  by  the  will  of  God.  This  is 
my  hope  for  these  days  of  the  Faith  and  Order  meeting  which  lies 
before  us  here  in  Ghana:  that  we  will  indeed  be  theologians , 
defending  the  one  Christian  hope  as  each  of  us  sees  it,  in  the 
'glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God'  (Romans  8:2l). 
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APPENDIX  VII 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  METHODS  OF  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY 

At  its  meeting  in  Louvain  (l97l)»  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  decided  that  a special  effort  should  be  undertaken  to  re- 
examine the  methods  employed  in  Faith  and  Order  studies.  Many  suggest- 
ions for  changes  in  the  general  approach  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  meeting.  It  was  felt  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  * summarize 
this  discussion  and  to  evaluate  the  suggestions  concerning  a redefinit- 
ion of  the  methods  of  Faith  and  Order  work*  ( Louvain  1 , pp  241  f f ) . 
In  response  to  this  recommendation,  the  Faith  and  Order  Working 
Committee  had  two  extended  discussions  on  the  subject  (Utrecht  1972, 
Zagorsk  1973). 

Introduction 


Faith  and  Order  studies  are  a part  of  the  common  search  for 
Christian  unity  in  which  the  churches  have  engaged  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  these  studies  to  help  the 
churches  overcome  the  barriers  of  doctrine  and  order  which  prevent  them 
from  visibly  manifesting  their  oneness  in  Christ  and  thus  to  strengthen 
the  churches  in  their  mission  and  witness  to  the  world.  In  pursuit  of 
this  goal,  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  has  draw,  widely  divergent 
churches  and  Christian  traditions  into  conversation,  churches  and 
traditions  which  were  separated  from  each  other  not  only  in  matters  of 
doctrine  but  also  in  their  different  and  sometimes  opposing  approaches 
to  theology.  Ecumenical  theological  dialogue,  if  it  is  to  avoid 
constant  misunderstandings  arising  from  different  theological  pre- 
suppositions, requires  a framework  of  common  methodological  principles. 
Such  principles  will  change,  particularly  since  the  results  of  common 
theological  work  affect  the  traditional  positions  and  procedures 
accepted  in  the  churches.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  from  time  to 
time,  to  pass  the  methodological  assumptions  underlying  the  studies  in 
Faith  and  Order  under  critical  review. 

This  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  review  Faith  and  Order 
methods.  Almost  all  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order,  especially 
the  Third  World  Conference  in  Lund,  have  discussed  issues  of  method; 
and  it  has  become  common  to  distinguish  phases  in  the  history  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement,  each  characterized  by  one  predominant  christ- 
ological  principle.  The  first  decades  of  'comparative'  ecclesiology 
were  followed  by  the  'Lund  method'  or  'the  Christological  method'  which 
inspired  the  study  on  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the  period  from  1952- 
1963.  Useful  and  necessary  as  such  generalised  labels  may  be, they 
create  the  false  impression  of  a simple  replacement  of  one  method  by 
another.  In  fact,  Faith  and  Order  work  has  never  been  guided  exclusi- 
vely by  one  method.  Several  methods  have  been  used  and  have  existed 
alongside  one  another. 

More  recently  the  World  Conference  at  Montreal  (1963)  and 
the  meetings  of  the  Commission  at  Bristol  (1967)  and  at  Louvain  (l97l) 
have  given  major  attention  to  a discussion  of  methods.  Montreal  and 
Bristol  initiated  a shift  of  orientation,  the  implications  of  which 
have  come  into  clearer  focus  particularly  since  the  Uppsala  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council.  When  the  Commission  met  at  Louvain  in  1971  it 
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recommended,  therefore,  that  the  methods  and  the  participation  in 
Faith  and  Order  studies  should  he  examined  and  that  the  suggestions 
which  were  made  concerning  a redefinition  of  Faith  and  Order  work 
should  be  evaluated  (cf.  Faith  and  Order,  Louvain  1971 . pp.  241ff.). 

The  Commission  emphasized  especially  the  need  to  review  the  particip- 
ation in  its  studies.  So  far  the  Commission  and  its  study  groups  have 
been  composed  mainly  of  academically  trained  theologians.  This 
composition  corresponded  to  the  issues  traditionally  raised  in  Faith 
and  Order  studies  and  served  to  provide  the  expertise  necessary  for 
their  solution.  Meanwhile,  new  questions  have  arisen  in  the  churches 
as  well  as  in  the  ecumenical  movement  which  call  for  a wider  spectrum 
of  insights  and  experiences  to  be  represented  in  Faith  and  Order 
discussions.  Specifically  the  Commission  asked  the  question  how  the 
new  theological  traditions  outside  the  West  and  theological  insights 
from  outside  the  academic  community  can  fruitfully  be  included  in 
Faith  and  Order  studies. 

I.  Where  do  we  stand  today? 

1 . The  ambiguity  of  the  confessional  problem 

Faith  and  Order  work  started  from  the  recognition  that 
unity  between  the  churches  could  only  be  realized  once  the  confession- 
al division  was  overcome.  Much  has  been  achieved  along  these  lines. 
Some  controversies  (e.g.  concerning  the  understanding  of  grace,  or  the 
relationship  between  Scripture  and  Tradition)  have  been  brought  close 
to  a solution.  Doctrinal  agreements  also  seem  to  be  in  sight  in  the 
areas  of  baptismal  practice,  of  eucharistic  theology  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  ministries.  The  careful  study  and  analysis  of  these  issues 
in  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  has  contributed  to  the  large  number  of 
successfully  consummated  church  unions. 

However,  the  very  existence  of  a growing  number  of  united 
churches  which  have  found  a new  identity  beyond  or  across  confessional 
boundaries  calls  into  question  the  confessional  approach  to  unity. 

How  is  this  new  identity  related  to  the  former  confessional  identities 
of  the  participating  churches?  In  the  process  of  uniting,  these 
churches  have  begun  to  penetrate  behind  the  confessional  problem  and 
some  are  regarding  it  simply  as  an  inheritance  from  European  Church 
history.  To  be  sure,  the  confessional  debate  inescapably  reminds  the 
churches  of  some  of  the  most  basic  questions  about  their  existence. 

They  have  to  respond  to  these  questions,  even  if  the  answers  may  be 
new.  But  united  churches  have  discovered  new  divisive  issues  which 
do  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  confessional  boundaries.  This 
discovery  is  being  shared  increasingly  by  members  of  the  historic 
churches.  In  fact,  all  churches  and  Christian  traditions  are 
challenged  today  by  questions  which  cannot  be  met  adequately  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  confessional  positions.  What,  then,  is  the  continuing 
significance  of  the  confessional  identities  for  the  search  for  Christ- 
ian unity? 


This  question  becomes  all  the  more  urgent  in  view  of  the 
complex  network  of  bilateral  conversations  between  World  Confess- 
ional Families  which  have  developed  since  Vatican  II  and  have 
reintroduced  the  confessional  element  into  the  discussion.  The 
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more  these  conversations  reach  definite  points  of  agreement,  the 
more  they  begin  to  threaten  the  established  identity  of  the  partners 
involved.  Can  the  churches  accept  the  conclusions  reached  in  these 
conversations  without  changing  their  basic  self-understanding?  Can 
confessional  divisions  be  transformed  so  as  to  become  expressions  of 
a legitimate  diversity  within  ecclesial  communion?  What  methods 
are  required  to  lead  the  churches  beyond  (bilateral  or  multilateral) 
'conversation’  to  communion  - a process  which  might  involve  rather 
sharp  confrontation? 

2.  The  Church  in  the  world 


The  relationship  between  Church  and  world  did  not  enter 
Faith  and  Order  debates  in  earlier  decades  to  any  significant  extent. 
The  churches  understood  themselves  in  terms  of  divine  foundation  or 
traditional  order  rather  than  as  social  organisms  or  institutions 
in  society.  Ecclesiological  discussion  remained  largely  uninfluenced 
by  the  fundamental  social,  political  and  cultural  changes  in  the 
world  around.  Of  course,  as  early  as  1937  the  concept  of  the 
so-called  ' non- theological ' factors  influencing  the  search  for  unity 
had  been  introduced.  But  with  the  exception  of  'institutionalism' 
none  of  the  factors  which  were  later  listed  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  (cf.  para.  4t»)  has  received  closer 
attention.  In  addition,  the  very  distinction  between  theological  and 
non- theological  factors  has  proved  to  be  misleading  and  has  largely 
been  abandoned. 

Meanwhile  all  churches  have  become  acutely  aware  of  their 
growing  marginalization  in  a secular  world.  There  are  no  protected 
places  left.  The  churches  are  being  forced  to  rethink  their 
position  and  their  role  in  society.  This  change  of  climate  is 
reflected  for  example  in  the  Pastoral  Constitution  of  Vatican  II 
'Gaudium  et  Spes',  but  also  in  the  reports  and  resolutions  of  the 
Geneva  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  (1966). 

3.  The  1 localization'  of  theology 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  time  of  comprehensive 
theological  systems  has  passed.  Even  though  ecumenical  theology  has 
never  been  formed  into  a system,  the  discussions  in  Faith  and  Order 
are  affected  by  this  change.  Historical  criticism  and  hermeneutical 
sensitivity  have  shaken  the  theological  self-confidence  which 
characterized  much  of  the  earlier  debate.  The  experience  of  change 
in  a" 1 areas  of  human  life  has  contributed  to  the  feeling  that 
human  reality  can  be  grasped  less  and  less  in  unambiguous  proposi- 
tions and  that  in  particular  many  of  the  inherited  theological 
categories  have  become  inadequate.  A new  approach  to  theology  is 
emerging  which  is  characterized  by  a fresh  appreciation  of  human 
experience  and  of  the  theological  significance  of  the  social  and 
cultural  context. 

This  development  is  not  limited  to  the  classical  type  of 
academic  theology  in  the  West.  The  change  is  even  more  explicit  in 
the  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  theological  discussions.  It 
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is  sufficient  to  recall  themes  like  dialogue,  liberation, 
indigenization  or  concepts  like  Black  Theology,  African  Theology, 
etc.  It  is  the  common  element  of  all  these  new  approaches  that 
they  recognize  the  context,  the  experiential  situation  in  which 
theological  statements  are  formulated  as  a constitutive  factor  for 
theological  reflection  itself.  What  %is  new  is  not  the  fact  that 
theology  is  influenced  by  social  localization  and  cultural  experience 
but  rather  that  it  consciously  accepts  this  influence  as  being 
foundational  for  the  task  of  theology.  By  implication  the  possibi- 
lity of  generalized,  i.e.  non-localized,  theological  statements  is 
being  called  into  question.  This  raises  in  a very  pointed  way  the 
issue  of  the  criteria  by  which  the  validity  of  any  theological 
statement,  whether  general  or  particular,  can  be  judged. 

4.  A new  view  of  unity 

All  the  changes  which  were  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sections  have  profoundly  influenced  the  thinking  about  unity  in  the 
context  of  Faith  and  Order.  Each  major  theological  or  methodological 
shift  of  emphasis  has  consequences  for  the  conceptualization,  or 
implies  a model  of  unity.  But  whether  in  the  past  the  christological 
or  the  eschatological,  the  confessional  or  the  organic,  the  local  or 
the  universal  dimension  of  unity  received  central  attention,  all 
reflection  on  unity  started  from  the  Church  as  a given  entity.  Today 

we  have  been  led  to  see  that  the  unity  as  gift  and  task  can  be 

adequately  grasped  only  as  we  relate  it  to  human  unity.  The  Church 
is  torn  apart  by  divisions  of  class,  race,  nationality,  power, 
culture  etc.  which  also  disrupt  mankind  everywhere.  Can  the  unity 
we  seek  be  anything  less  than  true  koinonia  in  the  fullest  sacrament- 
al as  well  as  human  sense?  Such  koinonia  is  in  itself  a universe  of 

different  gifts  and  identities.  We  begin  to  recognize  that  it 

sustains  a much  larger  measure  of  diversity  and  even  conflict  than 
we  used  to  believe. 

II.  Approaching  theology  ecumenically? 

The  ecumenical  encounter  between  Christian  churches  and 
traditions  has  contributed  to  a growing  awareness  of  differences  in 
theological  method  and  orientation.  But,  in  trying  to  examine  the 
methodological  issues  which  have  emerged  in  recent  debates,  it 
becomes  clear  that  in  this  discussion  the  very  self-understanding 
of  theology  is  at  stake.  In  most  churches  theological  thinking  is 
institutionalized  in  some  professional  and  structural  way.  But 
today  this  very  institutional  self-understanding  of  theology  is 
being  called  into  question  in  many  places.  Thus  the  ecumenical 
debate  only  serves  to  sharpen  an  issue  which  is  very  much  alive  in 
many  churches.  It  has  become  more  and  more  impossible  to  presuppose 
a common  and  accepted  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
theology'.  This  is  highlighted  by  the  current  debate  between  those 
for  whom  theology  is  and  remains  primarily  a disciplined  rational 
reflection  on  the  Christian  faith  following  the  general  rules  of 
scientific  inquiry  and  those  for  whom  it  means  a basic  orientation 
determining  and  reflected  in  all  aspects  of  life. 
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A purely  methodological  discussion  would  hardly  touch 
the  problem.  It  is  clear  that  the  content  and  the  method  of 
theological  activity  condition  each  other  and  have  to  be  examined 
together.  Rather  than  starting  from  an  even  preliminary  working 
definition  of  ' theology ' , it  is  proposed  here  to  use  the  different 
approaches  to  theology  as  clues  to  the  underlying  conceptions  of 
theology  itself.  A descriptive  account  of  the  different  types  of 
theology,  however,  would  not  lead  very  far  either  unless  the  factors 
which  shape  these  styles  are  grasped  more  clearly. 


In  the  following  considerations  three  analytical  questions 
will  be  used  to  arrive  at  a comparison  between  the  different 
approaches  to  theology  and  to  place  them  into  an  ecumenical  context. 
These  questions  cut  across  the  familiar  confessional,  geographical , 
cultural  and  positional  distinctions.  Each  of  them  brings  to  light 
a number  of  different  possible  options,  none  of  them  exclusive  of  the 
other.  The  emerging  distinctions  between  various  models  or  types  of 
theologies  could  at  a later  stage  serve  as  orientation  for  the 
formulation  of  some  common  criteria  to  answer  basic  questions. 

1 . Where  is  the  place  of  theology? 

Christian  theology,  whatever  its  actual  shape  and  method, 
is  an  expression  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  Theology  and  the  Church 
stand  in  a dialectical  relationship.  In  many  situations  they  live 
in  tension.  Yet,  it  can  be  said  that  the  primary  ’place*  of  theology 
is  the  Church.  This  affirmation  raises  a number  of  questions  which 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  present  discussion.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  there  *rould  be  nc  Christian 
theology  without  a corporate  Christian  life-practice  and  that  all 
churches  and  communities  account  for  their  faith  by  some  kind  of 
theological  reflection. 

Any  specific  theology  - whether  viewed  as  a system  or 
school  of  Christian  thought  or  as  the  ongoing  critical  reflection 
of  an  individual  who  is  called  a theologian  - is  related  to  and 
embedded  in  a particular  church  and  ecclesial  reality.  Together 
with  this  church  the  corresponding  theology  is  further  ’placed’  in 
a specific  social,  political  and  cultural  context.  The  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  gives  evidence  of  a number  of  typical  ways  in 
which  church,  theology  and  secular  culture  can  be  related.  These 
correspond  to  tendencies  which  one  can  observe  today  in  examining 
the  place  of  theology  in  different  ecclesial  settings. 

a)  In  past  and  present  there  are  numerous  examples  of 
’Christian’  cultures  which  accord  to  the  Church  a recognized  jlace 
in  society.  This  situation  is  favourable  for  theology  to  develop 
into  an  intellectual  discipline  within  the  community  of  learning 
enjoying  an  often  very  high  degree  of  autonomy  from  both  Church  and 
society.  While  not  denying  in  principle  the  relatedness  to  the 
Church,  theology  will  see  its  task  rather  as  a critical  counterpart. 
Thus,  regarding  the  integrity  of  its  methods  and  the  validity  of 
its  findings,  it  will  consider  itself  answerable  in  the  first 
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instance  to  the  wider  community  of  learning  aid  to  common  understand- 
ing of  truth  and  not  sc  much  to  the  particular  Christian  community 
and  its  faith. 

b)  A different  type  is  constituted  by  the  situation  of 
church  and  theology  in  a non-Christian,  non-religious,  or  atheistic 
culture.  Public  respect  or  recognition  will  hardly  be  granted  to 
theology  outside  the  Christian  community.  Unless  the  church  lives 

in  a 'ghetto', it  will  be  forced  into  a constant  struggle  and  confront- 
ation with  the  predominant  culture-  Theology  in  such  situations  is 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  church.  Whether  institutionalized 
or  not, theology  will  be  a function  of  the  actual  life  of  the  communiiy 
in  worship  and  mutual  service,  in  education  and  social  action.  It 
will  reflect  the  conflicts  which  characterize  the  daily  Christian 
experience. 

c)  A further  model  is  closely  related  to  the  foregoing: 
the  case  of  churches  confronting  a society  in  search  of  its  own 
identity.  This  can  result  in  the  open  rejection  of  Christianity  as 
a foreign  element.  It  can  also  create  a unique  opportunity  for 
Christian  witness,  service  and  mission.  Whatever  the  result,  the 
situation  will  be  characterized  by  a dynamic  interaction  between 
theology  and  culture.  Theology  is  faced  with  the  question  as  to  what 
contribution  it  can  make  to  the  search  for  social  and  cultural 
identity,  and  how  this  is  related  to  the  mission  of  the  Church. 
Methodologically  theology  will  emphasize  in  particular  the  analysis 
of  indigenous  traditions,  beliefs  and  customs. 

d)  A fourth  model  is  represented  by  churches  and 
communities  which  live  in  critical  tension  to  a culture  where 
Christianity  serves  as  'civil  religion'  or  cultural  ideology.  The 
professed  values  of  the  society  contradict  its  actual  performance. 

The  life  of  such  churches  is  constantly  affected  by  the  conflicts 
of  the  society  at  large.  Theology  may  well  acquire  a militant  tone, 
understanding  itself  as  part  of  the  prophetic  witness  of  the  Church 
in  society.  In  its  methods  such  theology  will  emphasize  the  close 
inter-relation  between  action  and  reflection. 

If  these  four  descriptive  models  are  at  all  valid,  it  is 
evident  that  the  question:  What  is  the  place  of  theology?  cannot 
be  answered  in  a general  way.  Neither  Church  nor  theology  can  freely 
choose  the  place  they  want  to  occupy  in  a given  culture  and  society. 
Ecumenical  theological  discussion,  however,  in  exposing  the  churches 
to  each  other, makes  them  aware  of  their  'localization'  and  its 
implicit  dangers  as  well  as  responsibilities. 

2.  What  are  the  sources  of  theology? 

For  many  centuries  the  question  of  the  sources  of  theology 
and  of  the  faith  itself  has  been  debated  passionately  between  the 
confessions.  The  old  controversy  between  a theology  based  on 
Scripture  alone  and  a theology  guided  by  the  full  Tradition  of  the 
Church  has  largely  been  settled,  even  though  the  agreement  (cf. 
Montreal,  para.  45) does  not  exclude  different  confessional 
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interpretations.  Meanwhile  another  controversy  has  developed  in 
which  tradition  and  situation  serve  as  opposing  reference-points  for 
theology.  Of  course,  no  theology  can  reasonably  claim  to  be 
independent  from  the  Tradition  of  the  Christian  faith,  not  the  least 
from  Scripture  itself.  Equally,  it  would  be  a misunderstanding  of 
Tradition  if  one  were  to  oppose  it  to  experience  and  situation.  The 
process  of  tradition  represents  the  permanent  attempt  to  reinterpret 
and  develop  anew  the  apostolic  witness  in  the  light  of  a particular, 
given  situation  and  its  interpretation  in  philosophy,  science,  the 
arts  etc.  All  theology  moves  between  the  two  poles  of  tradition  and 
situation.  What  is  debated  is  the  question  of  the  relative  weight 
to  be  given  to  either  of  the  two. 

Theology  can  start  from  tradition  as  its  primary  source  and 
concentrate  on  the  task  of  reinterpretation  or  reappropriation  or 
theology  can  take  its  cue  from  the  present  situation  and  seek  then 
to  understand  it  with  reference  to  the  tradition.  The  choice  between 
these  two  alternatives  and  the  many  intermediate  possibilities  will 
express  itself  in  terms  of  different  methodological  criteria.  The 
emphasis  will  rest  either  on  continuity  or  on  contemporary  relevance, 
on  coherence  or  on  plurality,  on  conformity  with  an  accepted  norm  or 
on  prophetic  criticism.  The  Christian  confessions  have  made  different 
choices  along  this  line.  The  'catholic'  churches  are  characterized 
by  the  affirmation  of  continuity  beyond  historical  changes.  The 
Reformation  churches  on  the  other  hand  were  formed  by  the  experience 
of  profound  discontinuity,  even  though  they  sprang  from  a new 
appreciation  of  the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel.  The  'left-wing' 
Protestant  churches  and  many  present-day  Pentecostal  churches  are 
marked  by  a certain  indifference  to  much  of  Christian  tradition 
which  goes  beyond  the  'primitive'  tradition  of  the  Apostolic  period, 
while  holding  a particular  appreciation  of  the  direct  personal 
experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

These  confessional  differences  of  orientation  are  over- 
shadowed today  by  the  growing  consciousness  of  change,  of  a definite 
break  in  the  historical  continuity,  of  alienation  from  all  tradition. 
Not  all  churches  are  touched  by  this  development  in  the  same  way. 

But  it  arises  with  particular  sharpness  for  churches  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  Ecumenical  discussions  have  to  take  it  into 
account. 

3.  What  purpose  does  theology  serve? 

Two  functions  of  theology  should  be  clearly  distinguished 
in  any  answer  to  this  question.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the 
theological  reflection  which  is  related  to  the  teaching  office  of  the 
Church,  the  so-called  magisterium.  While  using  whatever  methods  are 
commonly  accepted  theology  in  this  function  serves  the  need,  felt 
in  all  traditions,  to  arrive  at  an  authoritative  definition  of 
doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  theology  has  a critical  and  innovative 
function  which  finds  expression  in  the  reflection  of  an  individual 
theologian  or  of  a theological  school.  The  two  functions  are 
interrelated,  but  they  follow  different  standards  and  relate  to 
different  reference-groups.  A church  in  developing  its  doctrine 
follows  the  tradition  of  Christian  teaching  and  aims  at  preserving 
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continuity  and  unity  with  earlier  generations.  In  its  second 
function  theology  is  concerned  primarily  with  a new  understanding 
of  the  faith  and  of  its  meaning  for  contemporary  man.  The  two 
functions  correspond  to  the  two  poles  of  ’tradition’  and  ’situation’ 
previously  mentioned.  Where  the  purpose  of  maintaining  doctrinal 
continuity  becomes  paramount , the  creativity  of  theological  reflection 
is  endangered.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  theology  disregards 
continuity  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  it  may  lose  its 
distinctive  subject-matter  and  thus  its  critical  force. 

The  purpose  of  theology  will  vary  further  according  to 
social  and  cultural  ’localization'.  For  some,  the  main  purpose  of 
theology  is  apologetic,  i.e.  knowing  and  defending  the  ’truth’  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  meaningful  within  the  secular  processes  of 
intellectual  inquiry.  This  way  of  stating  the  purpose  of  theology 
will  provoke  criticism  from  those,  who,  as  theologians  and  members 
of  the  Church,  are  engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  their  society.  They 
will  see  the  main  purpose  of  their  theological  work  in  offering 
critical  analysis  and  reflection  of  cultural  values  and  social 
conditions  as  well  as  of  Christian  behaviour  and  action.  Various 
other  ’definitions'  of  the  purpose  of  theology  could  be  added. 

The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  considerations 
appears  to  be  that  the  role  and  method,  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
theological  inquiry  cannot  be  properly  understood  apart  from  an 
examination  of  the  relationship  between  Church  and  theology  in  a 
given  context.  In  our  search  for  criteria  of  ecumenical  theological 
discussion  have  we  perhaps  taken  too  many  things  for  granted  which 
need  clarification  prior  to  any  meaningful  discussion  of  theological 
methodology?  One  such  unacknowledged  dimension  has  to  do  with 
the  ecclesiological  assumptions  underlying  different  conceptions  of 
theology  and  the  corresponding  methodologies.  Faith  and  Order,  in 
considering  its  working  methods,  could  make  a specific  contribution 
to  the  debate  at  this  point. 

III.  Consensus  as  a measure  for  Christian  unity 
1.  The  value  of  ’negative  consensus' 

So  far,  much  of  the  ecumenical  theological  discussion  has 
been  guided  by  the  search  for  agreements  to  overcome  the  traditional 
divisions  between  churches  and  confessional  families.  Meanwhile, 
as  a result  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations,  a large 
number  of  formerly  divisive  issues  have  been  clarified  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a reason  for 
maintaining  the  separation  between  the  respective  partners.  What  is 
emerging  may  be  called  a 'negative  consensus’  which  re-interprets 
former  doctrinal  differences  or  even  mutual  condemnations  and  thus 
changes  their  quality. 

Excluding  reasons  for  maintaining  separation  is  an 
important  positive  step  towards  unity;  it  limits  the  areas  and 
questions  on  which  substantive  agreement  is  required  between  the 
churches  and  makes  room  for  the  recognition  of  a wide  doctrinal 
diversity  within  the  unity  of  the  Church.  But  in  concentrating 
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and  focusing  the  ecumenical  dialogue  on  the  elements  which  are 
essential  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  such  'negative  consensus'  also 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Christians  and  churches  are  separated 
today  for  reasons  which  will  hardly  be  overcome  by  means  of  consensus 
formulae.  Many  churches  which  lack  confessional  statements  or  a 
unified  body  of  doctrine  have  difficulties  with  the  search  for 
consensus.  They  would  ask  whether  the  living  fellowship  between 
individual  Christians  and  their  communities  does  not  more  clearly 
indicate  where  we  stand  on  the  way  to  unity  than  the  number  of 
agreements  reached. 

2.  Levels  of  consensus 

The  present  confusion  regarding  the  role  of  consensus  in 
part  is  due  to  a failure  of  discriminating  clearly  between  the 
different  levels  of  consensus,  particularly  between  doctrinal 
consensus  declarations,  theological  agreements,  and  the  much  broader 
'consensus  fidelium' . The  levels  differ  in  the  degree  of  articulat- 
ion and  of  authority.  Whereas  a doctrinal  consensus  is  an  agreement 
which  is  officially  accepted  and  received  in  the  churches  and  thus 
becomes  part  of  their  teaching,  theological  agreements  have  only  the 
authority  which  they  own  by  virtue  of  their  convincing  power.  The 
consensus  fidelium  can  hardly  be  grasped.  It  remains  in  constant 
flux  and  does  not  possess  any  formalized  authority  whatsoever. 

Christian  unity  evidently  does  not  require  the  like- 
mindedness  of  all  theologians.  It  presupposes  that  the  churches 
share  a common  understanding  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Whether  this  takes  the  form  of  a doctrinal  consensus,  any 
such  formulation  ultimately  would  have  to  be  received  by  the  people 
themselves,  i.e.  it  should  correspond  to  the  consensus  fidelium. 

The  consensus  fidelium  undergirds  and  controls  all  other  agreements. 

Some  churches  and  confessional  families  have  formulated 
criteria  characterizing  the  consensus  which  is  regarded  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Examples  of  such  criteria 
are  the  'Lambeth  Quadrilateral'  and  article  VII  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  The  discussions  in  Faith  and  Order  have  also  contributed 
to  the  recognition  that  a 'hierarchy  of  elements'  (Schlink)  exists 
which  constitutes  consensus  on  different  levels.  A common  under- 
standing of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  ministry  is  considered  a 
necessary  condition  for  unity  whereas  no  consensus  would  be  required 
in  the  areas  of  worship  or  church  administration. 

The  three  levels  of  consensus  are  clearly  related  to  each 
other  but  at  the  same  time  they  stand  in  some  tension.  Today,  at 
least  in  certain  areas,  the  'consensus  fidelium'  among  the  members 
of  divided  churches  seems  to  be  growing  faster  than  the  agreements 
on  the  more  formal  levels.  The  question  has  to  be  asked  what  this 
development  says  about  the  ecclesial  significance  of  consensus  and 
how  the  ecumenical  movement  should  respond  to  this  development. 
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3.  Range  of  consensus 


Another  important  consideration  refers  to  the  range  or 
applicability  of  any  specific  consensus.  Some  agreements  are 
formulated  with  a view  to  the  universal  Church.  Others  are  meant  to 
be  valid  only  for  a limited  number  of  churches  or  for  one  particular 
situation.  It  may  be  necessary  for  historical,  cultural,  political 
or  other  reasons  to  arrive  at  a consensus  on  certain  issues  in  one 
place  but  not  in  others.  If  such  a consensus  is  being  transferred 
and  applied  to  a different  situation  it  may  not  only  change  its 
meaning  but  may  even  become  divisive. 

Not  every  consensus  has  a universal  intention  nor  could 
it  be  universalized.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  accept  a legitimate 
diversity  of  local  consensus  formulations  and  agreements,  particularly 
as  they  refer  to  the  life  of  the  Church  rather  than  to  its  doctrine. 
Conversely,  no  consensus  formulated  with  a universal  intention  will 
immediately  overcome  division  in  all  places.  Each  universal  consensus 
will  have  to  be  received,  translated  and  adapted  to  the  actual  local 
situation  in  order  to  become  effective.  An  important  distinction 
needs  to  be  made  between  an  agreement  or  a consensus  among  people 
living  in  the  same  place  versus  a consensus  which  is  reached  by 
representatives  of  communities.  Most  ecumenical  agreements  reached 
so  far  are  of  the  second  kind.  Most  of  them  still  need  to  be 
translated  into  agreements  between  Christians  living  in  one  place. 

4.  Forms  of  consensus 


Consensus  usually  has  taken  the  form  of  statements.  Today, 
the  question  is  being  raised  by  many  whether  truth  can  be  grasped  in 
unambiguous  propositional  statements  at  all.  It  is  being  rediscovered 
that  earlier  generations  have  expressed  their  consensus  often  in  the 
form  of  a common  liturgy,  of  visible  symbols  and  doxological  affirm- 
ations rather  than  in  the  form  of  sentences.  Are  there  any  correspond- 
ing forms  today  which  would  manifest  clearly  enough  the  oneness  of  the 
churches  without  falling  into  the  trap  of  static  formulae?  How  can 
a consensus,  once  reached,  be  maintained  in  the  life  of  the  churches? 

These  questions  become  particularly  important  as  the 
conviction  grows  that  the  relationship  of  consensus  in  the  area  of 
doctrine  and  in  the  field  of  life  and  practical  witness  of  the 
churches  needs  to  be  reconsidered.  What  are  the  forms  in  which  this 
wider  dimension  of  consensus  could  be  expressed?  What  does  it  mean 
that  there  are  many  churches  which  share  a common  understanding  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  ministry  but  take  a different  stand  on  vital 
questions  concerning  the  Church's  witness  in  society.  Others  share 
the  same  liturgy  but  fight  each  other  because  of  their  identification 
with  different  nations. 

5 .  Consensus  as  continuing  open  process 

The  doubts  which  have  been  raised  regarding  the  usefulness 
of  consensus  as  a measure  for  Christian  unity  do  not  render  meaning- 
less the  search  for  agreement  among  the  churches.  They  rather 
indicate  that  a formulated  and  declared  consensus  represents  only  one 
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phase  of  a continuing  process  of  reaching  and  transforming  agreement. 
Consensus  may  grow  out  of  an  agreement  among  theologians,  hut 
ultimately  it  has  to  he  received  --  or  rejected  - hy  the  people 
themselves.  The  process  takes  the  form  of  constant  interaction 
between  the  different  levels.  It  involves  all  forms  of  agreement. 

The  process  is  vitally  related  to  the  tension  between  tradition  and 
situation,  as  well  as  between  the  different  purposes  of  explicit 
theological  reflection.  Thus,  the  process  of  consenting  does  not 
limit  itself  to  the  main  areas  of  theological  or  doctrinal  difference. 
It  certainly  requires  dialogue,  conversation  and  stated  agreement 
between  the  churches,  but  it  equally  includes  their  solidarity  in  life 
and  witness.  There  is  no  clear  end  to  this  process  of  consensus 
formation  since  it  represents  the  dynamics  of  growing  Christian  unity 
itself.  In  certain  situations  the  developing  consensus  may  even  be 
served  and  maintained  best  by  an  open  confrontation  rather  than  by 
seeking  compromises  which  bridge  the  differences. 

IV . New  emphases  require  new  methods 

1 . The  Louvain  experiment 

The  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Louvain 
in  1971  was  deliberately  planned  as  an  experiment  in  methodology. 

For  the  first  time  the  Commission  chose  a main  theme  for  its  meeting. 
The  theme  provided  a wider  perspective  and  all  individual  study 
reports  were  placed  within  this  framework.  But  in  adopting  the  topic 
of  'The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind'  as  the  main 
theme  for  its  meeting, the  Commission  also  wanted  to  test  out  a new 
way  of  'doing  theology'.  So  far  Faith  and  Order  had  studied 
theological  questions  per  se.  At  Louvain,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
study  them  vis-a-vis  a number  of  life  issues  in  the  wider  human 
community.  The  theme  was  discussed  in  five  sections,  each  of  them 
focusing  on  one  specific  life  context.  The  contexts  were  selected 
in  order  to  confront  the  classical  understanding  of  church  unity  with 
the  daily  experience  of  broken  unity  and  divided  community.  This 
implied  a double  movement,  (l)  What  light  do  such  issues  as  the 
struggle  for  justice  and  society,  the  struggle  against  racism,  the 
role  of  the  marginalized  and  handicapped  in  Church  and  society  throw 
on  the  understanding  of  the  unity  of  the  Church?  (2)  What  light  does 
our  understanding  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  throw  on  these  issues? 

The  participants  were  invited  to  discuss  inductively  on  the  basis  of 
short  reports  about  particular'  situations.  It  was  hoped  that  they 
would  take  their  common  experience  as  human  beings,  citizens,  members 
of  a particular  race  or  culture  as  seriously  as  their  theological 
convictions. 

2.  Inter-contextual  method 


The  method  used  in  the  Louvain  discussions  - sometimes 
described  as  'inter-contextual'  - had  been  chosen  in  view  of  the 
theme.  The  two  'unities'  in  the  formulation  of  the  theme  had  been 
understood  as  pointing  to  two  different,  though  necessarily  related 
contexts.  The  search  for  Christian  unity  is  today  confronted  with 
the  development  of  growing  world-wide  interdependence  and  with  the 
urgent  quest  for  forms  of  viable  world  community.  More  and  more, 
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discussions  about  the  unity  of  the  Church  are  being  evaluated  against 
the  criterion  of  whether  or  not  they  show  an  awareness  of  this  wider 
context  of  the  search  for  human  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unity 
of  the  Church  given  in  Christ  and  the  effort  of  Christians  and  churches 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  to  manifest  and  to  live  this  unity 
constitute  a context  which  could  guide  Christians  and  churches  in  their 
participation  in  the  struggle  to  establish  more  human  community.  Both 
questions,  both  contexts  call  forth  and  condition  each  other.  The 
planning  for  the  Louvain  discussion  was  inspired  by  the  feeling  that 
the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  question  of  building 

human  community  had  for  too  long  been  two  separate  concerns  in  the 

ecumenical  movement.  Time  had  come  to  see  them  in  their  proper 
relationship.  The  method  tried  to  provide  for  this  double  movement 
to  take  place. 

This  approach,  whatever  the  results  which  were  achieved  at 
Louvain  may  be,  has  continuing  significance  for  the  work  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  It  became  clear  that  many  traditional  issues  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  appeared  in  a new  light 
when  discussed  within  the  framework  of  the  human  search  for  unity  and 
community.  At  the  same  time  the  potential  significance  of  the  ecume- 
nical endeavour  for  the  pressing  human  concerns  of  our  time  became 

visible.  More  needs  to  be  done,  to  refine  and  develop  this  approach 

further.  Some  directions  might  be  indicated. 

In  the  first  instance,  this  method  points  again,  and  more 
urgently  than  before,  to  the  need  of  interdisciplinary  collaboration 
between  theology  and  the  variety  of  human  sciences,  e.g.  sociology, 
psychology,  political  science,  philosophy  etc.  Wherever  the  wider 
human  context  is  taken  seriously  into  account,  such  interdisciplinary 
study  is  an  important  element  and  the  Commission  noted  explicitly  the 
need  for  more  secular  'expertise*  in  its  discussions.  Secondly,  it 
has  to  be  recognized  that  most,  if  not  all,  life-situations  are  ideo- 
logically filtered  and  interpreted.  These  ideologies  are  a constitu- 
tive part  of  any  human  'context'.  In  addition  to  the  classical  inter- 
disciplinary collaboration  this  method  requires  a new  awareness  of  the 
ideological  implications  of  our  discussions  on  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
This  approach  finally  calls  for  an  empirical  method  - not  in  the  sense 
of  offering  verifiable  proofs  for  all  its  statements,  but  in  the  sense 
that  it  recognizes  the  life-situation  in  which  statements  are  being 
formulated  as  a constitutive  factor  for  the  formulation  itself.  This 
means  looking  at  theological  affirmations  with  a view  to  the  human 
praxis  which  they  imply  or  reject.  This  approach,  therefore,  raised 
in  a new  way  the  issue  of  the  relationship  between  doctrine  and  ethics, 
between  theory  and  life,  between  thought  and  action. 

3 • Maintaining  communion  in  a diversity  of  contexts 

In  specifying  the  Method  used  at  Louvain  as  'inter- 
contextual',  the  description  not  only  points  to  the  necessary  inter- 
relatedness of  the  two  leading  issues:  How  to  manifest  the  unity 

of  the  Church  today  and  how  to  build  a truly  human  community.  It 
also  recognizes  that  both  contexts  represent  in  themselves  a 
diversified  organization  of  situations.  There  are  many  different 
levels  to  the  praxis  of  Christian  unity  as  there  are  varied  approaches 
to  the  unity  of  mankind.  In  the  section  discussions,  special  emphasis 
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was  given  to  the  diversity  within  the  human  context.  Each  section 
heard  reports  on  specific  situations  and  was  thereby  confronted  with 
a variety  of  cultural,  social  and  political  contexts  All  five 
sections  discussed  the  Unity  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  one  ’life 
context'  cutting  across  geographical , cultural  and  social  conditions, 
e g the  struggle  for  justice  in  society,  the  struggle  against  racism, 
etc.  It  became  clear  that  these  issues  affected  various  local 
situations  in  very  different  ways. 

This  diversity  is  being  emphasized  strongly  in  the  current 
discussion  on  ' contextuality ’ (cf.  the  policy  paper  by  the  Theological 
Education  Fund  on  the  implementation  of  its  third  mandate)  which 
focuses  on  the  need  to  take  the  social,  cultural,  political  and 
historical  factors  of  one's  situation  seriously  in  reflecting  about 
and  living  the  Christian  faith.  But  it  also  reveals  the  complexity  of 
a world  situation  where  not  only  the  many  local  contexts  are  becoming 
increasingly  interdependent,  but  where  most  people  live  in  various 
contexts  at  the  same  time,  some  of  them  'local',  others  transcending 
place  and  time. 

A contextual  approach  to  theology  is  thus  faced  with  the 
question:  How  can  this  diversity  be  respected  without  losing  the 

fundamental  communion  created  by  faith  in  Christ?  Earlier  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  concept  of  ' conciliarity'  as  expressing  a fresh 
appreciation  of  the  relationship  between  unity  and  diversity.  So  far 
the  implications  of  the  discussion  on  conciliarity  for  theological 
methodology  have  hardly  been  spelled  out.  But  in  many  ways,  the 
approach  tested  out  in  Louvain  represents  an  application  of  concili- 
arity to  theological  study. 

Conciliar  unity  implies  'that  there  is  ample  space  for 
diversity  and  for  open  mutual  confrontation  of  differing  interests 
and  convictions'.  This  confrontation  is  bound  to  take  place  once  the 
difference  of  live  contexts  which  determine  and  influence  the  formu- 
lation of  our  theological  statements  is  actually  taken  into  account. 

An  intercontextual  method  in  theology  registers  with  particular 
acuteness  the  differences  between  various  contexts.  It  emphasizes 
the  dynamic  elements  more  explicitly  than  the  systematic  relationships. 
But  it  comes  to  its  test  at  the  point  of  relating  the  different 
orientations  to  each  other.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  and  creates 
the  relationship  between  contextual  formulations  in  their  diversity? 

The  discussions  at  Louvain  have  not  yielded  any  final  answer 
to  this  central  question.  However,  a number  of  insights  have  emerged 
which  could  further  the  debate  and  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  It 
is  clear,  first,  that  the  inter-contextual  approach  presupposes  that 
theological  formulations  emerging  in  different  contexts  can  be 
compared,  that  communication  between  the  contexts  is  possible.  This 
poses  the  question  o:  a common  language  for  the  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  a common  frame  of  reference  which  can  guide  and 
sustain  communication.  Can  we  still  assume  the  availability  of  such 
a common  language  or  is  it  sufficient  if  expressions  of  the  faith  can 
be  'translated'  from  one  particular  language  into  the  other?  What 
would  be  the  criteria  which  could  guide  such  translations? 
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All  expressions  of  the  Christian  faith,  all  the  different 
formulations,  he  they  theological  or  non-theological , traditional  or 
innovative,  verbal  or  non-verbal,  ultimately  refer  back  to  a centre  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  This  centre 
certainly  is  accessible  only  through  the  different  interpretations 
which  we  give  to  the  Apostolic  witness.  However,  in  fidelity  to  this 
personal  centre  we  have  one,  if  not  the  essential,  criterion  to  guide 
the  process  of  translation.  The  Commission  spoke  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  as  'diversity  centred  on  Christ'  and  it  tried  to  visualize  this 
unity  as  it  is  manifested  in  a truly  'conciliar  fellowship*  (cf.  report 
on  the  study  'The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind').  The 
conciliar  process,  in  pointing  to  the  necessary  reception  of  conciliar 
decisions  in  the  churches,  always  had  to  respond  to  this  need  for 
translation.  A conciliar  fellowship  is  essentially  a fellowship  of 
continuous  translation.  The  inter-contextual  approach  to  theology 
represents  an  effort  to  spell  out  the  implications  of  this  insight 
for  the  methodology  of  ecumenical  theological  study. 

An  example  of  what  is  intended  here  might  be  seen  in  the 
study  process  initiated  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  under  the 
title  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in  us'.  The  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  differences  between  particular  social,  political  and 
cultural  contexts  in  which  Christian  life  and  theological  reflection 
take  place  puts  the  Churches  under  the  urgent  demand  to  give  a common 
expression  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Such  endeavour,  evidently, 
will  have  to  follow  different  methodological  lines  than  the  approach 
represented  by  bilateral  conversations  or  by  the  classical  type  of 
Faith  and  Order  studies.  The  purpose  cannot  be  to  arrive  at  consensus 
statements  and  common  formulae.  The  emphasis  will  rather  lie  on 
developing  ways  of  comparing  and  relating  different  accounts  to  each 
other.  Thus  criteria  might  emerge  which  could  guide  mutual  criticism. 
The  more  specific  such  an  account  will  be,  the  more  fruitful  the 
comparison  will  also  be.  How  far  can  an  account  go  in  onesidedness 
and  specificity  without  running  the  risk  of  being  incommunicable  and 
thus  not  comparable?  It  could  be  the  contribution  of  Faith  and  Order 
to  develop  modes  of  consenting  which  help  the  churches  to  maintain 
communion,  to  maintain  the  engagement  and  commitment  to  the  conciliar 
process  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity  of  contexts. 

V . Participation  and  implementation 

1 . Principles  of  participation 

New  methods  cannot  be  discussed  without  taking  into  account 
those  who  are  to  use  them.  The  experience  of  Louvain  made  clear  to 
many  that  the  present  composition  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
puts  a certain  limit  on  its  ecumenical  possibilities.  But  at  the 
same  time  participation  cannot  be  separated  from  the  process  of 
reception  and  implementation  of  such  studies  in  the  churches  which 
are  connected  with  Faith  and  Order  work. 

Participants  in  Faith  and  Order  studies  and  members  of  the 
Commission  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  assumptions  which 
deserve  some  critical  attention.  The  Commission  has  its  place  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  is  primarily  related  to  the  churches 
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which  constitute  the  Council.  The  main  purpose  of  its  work  is  to 
engage  the  churches  themselves  in  conversation,  debate,  common  efforts 
and  decisions.  It  therefore  addresses  the  results  of  its  work  in  the 
first  place  to  the  churches  and  not  to  the  wider  theological  community. 

This  particular  orientation  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
implies  certain  criteria  for  the  selection  of  Commission  members. 

They  should  be  recognized  as  theologians  and  at  the  same  time  accepted 
as  representing  in  some  measure  their  respective  churches.  They 
should  be  able  to  bring  the  vital  questions  which  are  discussed  in 
their  church  to  the  awareness  of  the  Commission  and  should  communicate 
the  results  of  Faith  and  Order  study  in  their  particular  context. 

They  should  be  equally  sensitive  to  processes  going  on  in  their 
churches  as  to  the  issues  at  stake  in  a certain  study.  This  ambiguity 
of  roles  id  unavoidable.  For,  only  in  this  double  relatedness  to 
theological  reflection  and  to  church  life,  to  painstaking  research 
and  to  ecclesial  deoision-making  processes,  can  the  Commission  press 
beyond  the  present  impasses  of  rigid  doctrinal  positions,  absolutized 
theological  opinions,  provincialism  of  synods  etc.  The  Commission 
needs  articulate  theological  minds.  But  it  seems  that  it  is  in  even 
greater  need  of  members  who  are  able  to  formulate  theological  insights 
in  ways  which  reach  the  level  of  discussions  and  decision  in  the 
churches . 

Increasingly  the  Commission  has  drawn  into  its  membership 
theologians  who  serve  their  churches  in  pastoral,  administrative  and' 
decision-making  functions.  But  so  far  very  few  lay  people  - in  the 
double  sense  of  Christians  with  an  education  in  other  fields  than 
theology  as  well  as  non-ordained  church  members  - participate  in  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order,  either  on  the  Commission  or  in  its  study 
groups.  The  Commission  has  had  little  success  in  involving  ’experts1 
from  other  fields  who  represent  secular  expertise,  concerns  and  doubts 
in  its  discussions.  Such  experts,  far  beyond  their  importance  for 
’interdisciplinary1  studies  in  the  proper  sense,  could  provide  the 
necessary  challenge  for  the  theological  members  to  take  the  context 
of  their  reflection  into  account  even  in  strictly  theological  studies. 

2.  Alternative  task  opens  new  possibilities  for  participation 

If  the  inter-contextual  method  which  has  been  described  in 
outline  in  the  preceding  section  should  become  alive  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  the  question  requires  particular  attention  as  to 
how  the  variety  of  contexts  can  be  represented  most  fully  on  the 
Commission.  In  recent  years,  new  members  have  come  particularly  from 
non-European  and  generally  non-Western  churches.  This  development 
will  certainly  continue.  But  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  too 
much  from  mere  adaptations  in  the  composition  of  the  Commission. 

Other  ways  will  be  required  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  Asian, 
African,  Latin  American,  Orthodox,  Evangelical,  Black  etc.  thinking 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Faith  and  Order  studies  so  far  have  been  understood  as 
international  studies  which  have  a commonly  defined  theme  and  aim 
at  a common  final  report  summarizing  the  insights  from  a sometimes 
rather  diversified  study  process.  This  means  that  the  specific 
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elements  included  in  the  reports  from  regional  study  groups  very  often 
have  to  be  subordinated  to  the  common  lines  which  are  emerging  in  the 
discussion.  This  procedure  makes  it  very  difficult  for  some  concerns, 
styles  of  thinking,  ways  of  formulating  to  find  their  place  in  the 
common  reports  of  the  Commission.  But  can  we  expect  that  reports 
which  do  not  relate  to  any  particular  context  can  be  'translated1  so 
that  they  really  speak  to  churches  in  their  specific  situations? 

In  the  last  years,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to 
decentralize  Faith  and  Order  studies.  It  seems  that  still  more  is 
required  in  this  direction  i.e.  a reordering  of  priorities  in  which 
the  initiated  process  of  study  becomes  more  important  than  the 
formulated  end  product.  Common  reports  will  continue  to  be  of  value 
in  certain  areas  of  study.  In  other  fields  the  limitations  of  this 
working  method  have  become  apparent  particularly  when  the  study  was 
directed  to  issues  not  arising  from  confessional  differences;  the 
study  on  'Worship  Today'  could  serve  as  an  example.  One  should 
consider  whether  the  method  envisaged  for  the  study  of  a 'Common 
Expression  of  Faith'  could  not  be  applied  more  generally.  Could  Faith 
and  Order  become  the  link  which  relates  study  processes  emerging 
within  different  contexts?  Its  main  task  would  then  be  to  develop 
methods  of  evaluating  and  comparing  the  results  of  such  studies. 

Since  in  this  perspective  Faith  and  Order  study  would  mainly 
be  conducted  locally  with  an  exchange  of  observers  between  groups, 
new  possibilities  would  be  opened  up  for  participation  in  such  studies. 
Depending  on  the  situation  and  the  needs  of  the  churches  very  different 
categories  and  groups  of  people  could  become  involved  in  such  studies. 
Methods  and  working  procedures  could  be  adapted  to  local  requirements. 
Study  themes  would  not  necessarily  need  to  be  identical.  However,  a 
certain  degree  of  co-ordination  would  be  desirable  in  order  to  make 
comparison  and  inter- relationship s between  different  study  processes 
possible. 

3.  Implementing  the  results  of  Faith  and  Order  study 

Implementation,  obviously,  is  one  of  the  general  problems  of 
study  work,  oriented  toward  specific  goals  on  the  level  of  decision- 
making. This  is  true  particularly  for  ecumenical  study  conducted  on 
behalf  of,  and  for  the  use  of  a broad  and  very  heterogeneous  ecclesial 
constituency.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  such  studies  lead  to 
results  which  immediately  find  their  way  into  the  different  churches. 
But  even  the  more  limited  intention  of  most  studies  - namely  to 
initiate  a similar  process  of  study  and  reflection  on  the  local  level  - 
is  not  easily  realized. 

Implementation  can  mean  very  different  things,  depending  on 
the  character  of  the  study  and  its  results.  There  is  (a)  the  clear 
case  of  studies  leading  to  the  formulation  of  consensus  texts  (e.g. 
Ecumenical  Agreement  on  Baptism  or  the  Eucharist,  Leuenberg  Agreement 
etc.).  These  texts,  after  having  been  adopted  by  assemblies  of 
official  delegates  of  the  churches,  are  being  sent  out  with  the 
request  for  authorized  reactions.  Implementing  such  studies  does  not 
mean  that  the  churches  have  to  accept  their  results  immediately;  it 
means,  however,  that  they  engage  in  a serious  discussion  on  the 
appropriate  level  before  giving  their  reply.  The  acceptance  of  such 
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consensus  texts  by  a church  would  imply  that  they  become  part  of  the 
church's  teaching.  (b)  Some  studies  lead  to  the  formulation  of  study 
documents  (e.g.  Catholicity  and  Apostolicity , the  Ordained  Ministry 
etc.)  which  cover  themes  of  vital  importance  for  the  life  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches.  They  represent  a consensus  in  terms  of 
a certain  problem-consciousness.  Implementation  in  this  case  means 
tha.t  churches  through  their  appropriate  bodies  respond  by  sharpening 
the  issue,  by  adding  material  or  perspectives  or  by  initiating  studies 
on  the  local  level  furthering  the  discussion,  (c)  Further,  there  are 
reports  of  consultations,  working  groups  etc.  which  are  being  published 
to  stimulate  similar  thinking  in  particular  contexts  or  simply  to 
inform  about  the  present  emphases  in  ecumenical  theological  work. 

These  reports,  evidently,  can  hardly  be  implemented  unless  some  very 
specific  request  is  connected  with  them.  (d)  Implementation  in  all 
these  cases  may  be  a longer  process.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
insertion  of  the  results  of  ecumenical  theological  study  into 
programmes  and  textbooks  for  theological  education  becomes  important. 
The  same  is  true  for  guidelines  which  are  developed  for  Church  and 
Sunday  Schools. 

Implementation  presupposes  that  the  churches  have  organized 
channels  to  distribute  the  relevant  information  about  ecumenical  study 
processes  and  the  institutional  means  to  press  for  the  reaction 
required.  Very  few  churches,  however,  have  advanced  far  enough  in 
terms  of  conciliar  structures  and  practices  that  they  are  able  to 
respond  adequately  to  demands  emerging  from  ecumenical  study  processes. 
Aid. even  where  the  institutional  difficulties  are  minimal,  the  churches 
are  very  reluctant  to  recognize  and  receive  the  results  of  ecumenical 
study  work  which  has  not  been  conducted  under  their  immediate  control 
and  supervision.  This  defensive  reaction  is  all  the  stronger,  the 
more  ecumenical  studies  touch  the  centre  of  the  established  ecclesial 
identities. 


The  basic  question  is  the  degree  of  ecumenical  commitment 
in  the  churches.  We  are  witnessing  today  a contradictory  development: 
on  the  one  hand, fellowship  and  sincere  commitment  between  Christians 
is  growing  faster  than  the  stated  ecclesial  agreements  can  indicate; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  established  confessional  and  ecclesial 
identities  begin  to  re-assert  themselves.  A decision  about  the  further 
course  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  inevitable  which  will  also  have 
repercussions  for  the  methods  of  Faith  and  Order  study. 
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APPENDIX  VIII 


CONSPECTUS  OF  STUDIES  AND  PROGRAMME 


Introduction 


As  at  earlier  meetings,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
engaged  in  a thorough  examination  of  its  ongoing  programme  and  dis- 
cussed the  direction  the  work  should  follow  in  future.  Where  have 
the  studies  undertaken  in  the  past  years  led?  What  should  be  the  main 
emphases  during  the  next  period?  At  the  meeting  in  Accra,  these 
questions  were  discussed  in  various  committees.  The  following  text 
summarizes  the  conclusions  which  were  reached. 

The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  exists  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  movement  towards  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church.  In  the  past  years,  the  complexity  of  this  goal  has  become 
increasingly  manifest.  The  lack  of  unity  is  not  due  exclusively  to 
the  confessional  differences  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  past; 
there  are  other  obstacles  which  need  to  be  faced  and  overcome.  The 
Church  is  truly  one  only  as  it  succeeds  in  being  one  confessing  com- 
munity within  the  tensions  of  today’s  world.  The  agenda  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  Order,  therefore,  cannot  be  limited  to  problems 
arising  directly  from  confessional  differences.  It  must  equally 
include  issues  related  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  this  wider 
understanding. 

As  the  movement  advances,  and  the  issues  to  be  considered 
change,  there  is  need  to  reconsider  also  the  methods  employed  in  the 
studies  and  other  activities  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  At 
its  meeting  in  Louvain,  the  Commission  called  for  a fresh  evaluation 
of  the  methods  required  for  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  Faith 
and  Order  Working  Committee  discussed  this  matter  at  each  of  its  meet- 
ings. The  result  is  summarized  in  a paper  entitled,  'Reflections  on 
the  Methods  of  Faith  and  Order  Study'  (see  above  p.66  )•  On  the  whole, 
the  work  carried  out  in  the  last  years  has  placed  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  crucial  importance  of  'context'  or  'situation'  for  theological 
articulation.  The  study  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope'  has  been  con- 
ceived on  the  basis  of  this  methodological  presupposition.  This  shift 
is  to  be  welcomed,  although  it  does  not  mean  that  earlier  methodo- 
logical emphases,  e.g.  confessional  comparison,  working  towards  con- 
sensus statements  in  the  field  of  ecclesiology  etc. , have  become 
irrelevant.  There  is  no  single  Faith  and  Order  method  fixed  once  and 
for  all.  Different  approaches  must  be  seen  as  complementary  and  so 
the  issue  of  method  must  remain  a subject  for  continuing  review  in 
the  period  ahead. 

The  search  for  unity  is  the  task  not  only  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  but  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a whole.  The 
proposed  new  Constitution  of  the  Council  expressed  this  commitment  in 
its  list  of  'Aims'.  It  follows  that  the  concern  for  visible  unity 
must  be  present  in  all  programmes  and  activities  of  the  Council.  It 
is,  therefore,  important  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  seek  the 
closest  possible  collaboration  with  other  units  and  subunits.  The 
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new  structure  adopted  by  the  Council  in  1971  may  provide  fresh  oppor- 
tunities to  achieve  this. 

I . ’Giving-  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  within  us* 

This  study,  initiated  in  1971 » provided  the  major  concern 
for  the  meeting  in  Accra.  In  1972,  the  Faith  and  Order  Working 
Committee  issued  an  invitation  to  the  churches  to  become  engaged  in 
this  effort.  The  response  was  most  encouraging.  Many  churches  and 
groups  decided  to  participate.  The  ’invitation*  envisaged  the  study 
process  in  two  stages.  First,  as  many  particular  responses  as  possible 
were  to  be  gathered.  Later,  on  the  basis  of  comparison  and  confronta- 
tion, the  question  was  to  be  asked  as  to  how  the  one  Gospel  could  be 
confessed  in  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Obviously,  the  two  stages  could 
not  be  neatly  kept  apart.  The  reflection  on  the  relationship  between 
the  universal  and  the  particular  expressions  of  the  same  Gospel  has 
already  begun  and  was  one  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  meeting  in  Accra. 

The  study  has  not  yet  reached  its  conclusion;  the  discussions 
in  Accra  must  be  regarded  only  as  an  interim  result.  The  Commission 
felt  that  this  project  must  be  one  of  the  main  priorities  of  its  pro- 
gramme in  the  coming  years.  At  this  juncture  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, deliberate  and  consistent  reflection  on  the  common  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  the  Gospel  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For 
the  immediate  future  the  following  was  recommended: 

(a)  the  report  on  the  study  elaborated  by  the  Commission  in 
Accra  should  be  published  and  widely  circulated. 

(b)  The  Commission  noted  that  one  of  the  Sections  at  the 
forthcoming  Assembly  will  discuss  the  theme  'Confessing  Christ  Today*. 
Given  the  affinity  between  the  Faith  and  Order  study  and  this  theme, 

a major  effort  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  preparations  of 
the  Assembly. 

(c)  Some  of  the  groups  which  responded  to  the  'invitation* 
have  completed  their  work,  others  have  hardly  begun.  The  Secretariat 
should  continue  to  encourage  the  participation  of  churches  and  groups 
in  the  study,  and  find  ways  and  means  to  communicate  to  them  relevant 
material  and  interim  evaluation  of  the  study. 

(d)  Much  material  already  gathered  is  of  interest  for  a 
wider  circle  of  people.  Some  of  it  was  included  in  the  preparatory 
documents  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  suggested 
that  the  Secretariat  make  this  and  similar  material  available  to 
interested  persons  through  a 'Bulletin'  to  be  published  regularly  over 
a period  of  two  or  three  years. 

(e)  Close  cooperation  should  be  sought  with  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  other  units  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  The  Commission  noted  the  special  interest  in  this  study 
expressed  by  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  Rome. 
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II.  The  Unity  of  the  Church 


In  the  period  since  the  meeting  at  Louvain,  a wide  range  of 
studies  and  activities  have  been  carried  out  to  promote  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  The  major  study  ’Concepts  of  Unity  and  Models  of  Union' 
was  concluded  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  in  Salamanca  (Septem- 
ber 1975).  The  report  produced  by  this  conference  was  submitted  and 
discussed  extensively  at  the  Commission  meeting  in  Accra.  In  the 
light  of  this  discussion,  the  report  'The  Unity  of  the  Church  - the 
Goal  and  the  Way'  was  drafted  and  adopted  by  the  Commission.  The 
report,  which  seeks  to  bring  together  an  understanding  of  organic  union 
and  conciliarity  in  a new  framework,  should  be  made  use  of  in  the  pre- 
parations for  the  Assembly,  in  particular  for  the  Section  entitled 
'What  Unity  Requires'. 

For  the  future,  the  following  studies  and  activities  were 
recommended : 

A.  Studies 


1 . Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 

In  the  course  of  the  last  years,  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission has  worked  out  agreed  texts  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  the 
ordained  ministry.  Preliminary  texts  on  baptism  and  eucharist  were 
submitted  to  the  Commission  in  1971  and  subsequently  sent  to  the  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  reaction  and  comment. 

The  study  on  the  ordained  ministry  resulted  in  a document  which  was 
submitted  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  in  Accra.  The  Commission  felt 
that  the  three  texts,  after  some  editing,  should  now  be  published  in 
one  booklet  and  circulated  among  the  member  churches  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Though  they  do  not  represent  a formal  consensus 
on  the  three  subjects,  they  contain  enough  agreement  to  promote  the 
convergence  among  the  churches.  The  churches  should  be  invited  to 
react  to  the  texts. 

For  the  time  being,  further  study  of  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry  may  be  discontinued.  The  Secretariat  should  gather  reactions 
to  the  three  texts  and  any  further  steps  should  be  decided  in  the  light 
of  the  responses  received. 

2.  The  Teaching  Authority  in  the  Churches 

Both  the  study  'Giving  Account  of  the  Hope'  and  the  effort 
to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  'Unity  We  Seek'  call  for  a clearer  common 
understanding  of  the  teaching  authority  in  the  churches.  The  Com- 
mission, therefore  , recommended  the  initiation  of  a study  of  this  sub- 
ject along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  paper  submitted  to  the  meeting 
in  Accra  (cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  91). 

5 • Church  Law  in  Ecumenical  Perspective 

As  the  search  for  visible  unity  advances,  the  issue  of  Church 
Law  is  inevitably  raised.  What  changes  are  required  to  increase  the 
churches'  commitment  to  the  ecumenical  fellowship?  So  far,  the  Com- 
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mission  has  concentrated  on  issues  of  faith  and  order,  while  constitu- 
tional matters  have  not  received  the  same  attention.  The  field  of 
Church  Law  is  so  wide  that  it  cannot  be  easily  encompassed  by  a study 
effort.  Work  may  need  to  begin  by  clarifying  the  issues  involved.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  already  in  a paper  prepared  for  the  meeting 
in  Accra  (cf.  Appendix  B,  p.  96  ).  The  Commission  recommended  that  a 
small  group  be  constituted  to  refine  this  working  paper.  The  further 
course  of  the  study  should  be  decided  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  this  group. 

B.  Contacts  with  Churches 


If  the  movement  towards  unity  is  to  make  progress,  then  the 
issues  involved  cannot  be  discussed  exclusively  in  general  terms.  Each 
situation  has  particular  aspects  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Both  the  report  'The  Unity  of  the  Church  - the  Goal  and  the  Way'  and 
even  more  the  report  on  'Church  Union  in  Africa'  make  this  clear.  The 
Commission  underlined  the  importance  of  the  following  passage  in  the 
report  'Church  Union  in  Africa': 

'If  unity  is  to  be  achieved,  a careful,  common  analysis 
by  the  churches  of  each  national  situation  is  necessary. 

Often  initiatives  do  not  succeed  because  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  review  the  total  situation  and  to  base  action 
on  insight  gained. ' 

Therefore,  the  Commission  recommended  that  more  attention  be  paid  to 
the  search  for  unity  in  particular  situations  and  that  the  Secretariat 
encourage  analyses  of  this  kind. 

1 . Contact  with  World  Families  of  Churches 

The  Commission  took  cognizance  of  the  increasing  collabora- 
tion with  World  Families  of  Churches  which  has  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  last  years.  In  particular,  it  noted  the  survey  on  bilateral 
conversations  jointly  produced  by  the  'Annual  Conference  of  Executive 
Secretaries  of  the  World  Families  of  Churches'  and  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  (Confessions  in  Dialogue,  pd.  Nils  Ehrenstrom  and  Gtinther 
Gassmann,  Geneva  197 2 (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  63)).  Fur  Cher , it 
welcomed  the  plan  to  produce  jointly  a paper  on  'World  Families  of 
Churches  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement'  to  be  discussed  at  the  forth- 
coming assemblies  of  the  various  Families.  It  recommended  that; 

(a)  the  survey  on  bilateral  conversations  be  brought  up  to 
date  before  the  next  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches; 

(b)  the  Conference  of  Executive  Secretaries  of  the  World 
Families  of  Churches  be  urged  to  collaborate  with  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  in  the  evaluation  of  the  results  so  far  reached  in  the 
bilateral  conversations; 

(c)  the  relationship  between  bilateral  and  multilateral 
conversations  on  issues  of  faith  and  order  be  fully  discussed. 
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2 . Contact  with  Church  Union  Committees 


For  many  years,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  maintained 
close  relations  with  church  union  negotiations.  It  regularly  provides 
union  committees  with  information  and  every  second  year  prepares  a 
survey  cn  church  union  negotiations.  These  activities  should  continue. 

3 . Contact  with  United  Churches 


Repeatedly,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  been  invited 
to  offer  its  services  to  United  Churches.  Recently,  the  recommendation 
was  made  to  arrange  a consultation  which  would  bring  together  represent- 
atives of  United  Churches.  In  response  to  this  recommendation,  the 
Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  preparations 
of  such  a consultation  to  be  held  in  June  1975  in  connection  with  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

III.  Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind 

This  study  was  initiated  in  1968  and  has  provided  a main 
focus  for  Faith  and  Order  studies  in  the  subsequent  years.  The  Louvain 
meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  1971  gave  an  opportunity 
for  extensive  debate  on  this  theme.  In  the  following  years,  the  sub- 
ject was  regularly  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Working  Committee.  The  latest  attempt  to  summarize  some  of  the  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiological  insights  gained  in  this  study  was  made  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  in  Zagorsk  (1973)*  At  its  meet- 
ing in  Accra,  the  Commission  engaged  in  another  discussion  on  the 
theme.  It  came  to  the  conclusion  that  fruits  of  the  work  so  far 
achieved  should  now  be  summarized  and  made  available  to  the  churches. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this,  the  Commission  recommended  that 
two  publications  be  prepared: 

(a)  a volume  presenting  the  study  and  its  results  to  theo- 
logians, theologically  interested  pastors,  divinity  schools,  etc.  This 
volume  should  include  the  most  relevant  papers  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  study  process.  The  paper  discussed  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Working  Committee  in  Zagorsk  should  be  revised  and  used  as  a chapter 

of  this  volume.  Other  material  may  be  solicited.  A concluding  state- 
ment should  indicate  the  significance  of  the  study  for  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  and  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general. 

(b)  a brief  study  booklet  for  popular  use.  The  significance 
of  the  theme  is  not  evident  to  most  churches  and  congregations . A 
brief  explanation  of  the  intention  and  the  main  results  could  there- 
fore be  of  help  in  the  present  ecumenical  situation. 

Further,  the  Commission  felt  that  the  results  of  the  study 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  preparations  for  the  forthcoming 
Assembly,  especially  for  Sections  II  and  III.  The  statement  'Towards 
Unity  in  Tension'  adopted  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (see  Accra 
1974  ) should  be  communicated  to  those  in  charge  of  the  prepara- 

tions in  Section  II. 
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In  the  coming  years,  the  emphasis  should  be  placed. on  colla- 
borative efforts  with  other  programmes  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
It  has  always  been  the  intention  of  this  study  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  context  of  actual  life  situations. 

For  instance,  in  what  way  is  the  current  understanding  of  the  Church's 
unity  called  into  question  by  the  experience  of  the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism?  What  challenge  does  the  call  to  unity  present  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  that  struggle?  The  study  has  so  far  concentrated  on 
the  theological  and  ecclesiological  clarification  of  the  theme.  The 
Commission  recommended  that  it  should  be  discontinued  in  its  present 
form,  and  that  the  concern  of  the  study  should  be  continued  in  colla- 
boration with  other  units  and  sub-units  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  following  three  areas  are  suggested  as  priorities: 

1 . Programme  to  Combat  Racism 

Some  work  has  already  been  done  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission in  this  field  (cf.  Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working 
Committee , Canterbury  1969.  p.  15  and  Louvain  1971 , p.  192ff).  It 
should  now  be  taken  further  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Programme 
to  Combat  Racism.  The  results  should  be  regularly  reviewed  by  the 
Standing  Commission  and  reported  to  the  next  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Some  preliminary  suggestions  for  this 
joint  effort  can  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 

2 . Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  been  in  close  contact  with 
the  sub-unit  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies. 

It  has  been  involved  in  the  planning  of  some  of  the  dialogues  which 
have  developed  in  the  course  of  the  past  years.  The  theme  'The  Unity 
of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind'  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  dialogues  between  Christians  and  Jews  and  between  Christians  and 
Muslims.  The  Commission  recommended  that  the  Secretariat  pursue  the 
possibility  of  a joint  study. 

3.  The  Community  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  Church 

At  the  meeting  in  Accra,  this  issue  acquired  prominence  on 
the  agenda.  It  was  debated  in  the  context  of  the  study  'Giving  Account 
of  the  Hope  that  is  within  us',  but  it  is  obviously  also  closely 
related  to  the  study  on  the  'Unity  of  the  Church  - Unity  of  Mankind'. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the  study  of  this  issue  be  pursued  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  World  Council  unit  on  Education  and  Renewal. 
During  the  meeting,  a statement  on  the  issue  as  well  as  some  suggestions 
for  the  study  were  drafted  (cf.  Appendix  D). 

IV.  Worship 

For  some  years  now,  the  subject  of  worship  has  not  received 
primary  attention  in  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  At 
its  meeting  in  Louvain,  the  Commission  recommended  that  the  subject  be 
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pursued  (Louvain  1971,  p.  217),  but  lack  of  time  and  resources  prevented 
the  implementation  of  this  recommendation.  The  experience  of  the  meet- 
ing in  Accra  confirms  the  urgency  of  renewed  efforts  in  this  field. 

The  study  should  not  he  primarily  concerned  with  the  comparison  of 
different  confessional  ways  of  worship,  hut  rather  it  should  aim  at 
discovering  creative  and  meaningful  forms  of  worship  which  may  enrich 
the  practice  in  the  different  churches. 

The  following  tasks  may  be  undertaken: 

(l)  Assisting  church  commissions  engaged  in  liturgical 
revision  and  renewal.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  could  gather 
and  communicate  material  which  is  relevant  for  the  task  of  such  com- 
missions. 


(2)  Sharing  experiences  and  experiments.  The  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  could  collect  from  different  churches  and  areas 
examples  of  forms  and  styles  of  worship  which  may  prove  helpful  for 
the  churches  today.  In  collecting  the  material,  special  attention 
needs  to  he  paid  to: 

(a)  Important  liturgical  developments  taking  place  in  different 
cultural  contexts; 

(h)  The  tension  between  youth  and  age  in  worship;  between  customary 
and  well-used  forms  and  new  concerns  and  modes  of  expression; 

(c)  The  role  of  words,  music,  drama,  colour  and  other  artistic 
expression  in  worship  as  well  as  to  the  function  of  dance  or 
other  body  movement ; 

(d)  The  full  participation  of  the  congregation,  in  particular  to  the 
participation  and  leadership  of  women  in  worship; 

(e)  The  meaning  of  the  eucharist  as  an  expression  of  the  spiritual 
dimension  of  the  total  life  of  the  Church,  especially  to  the 
political  and  social  implications  of  the  eucharist; 

(f)  The  experience  of  the  so-called  non-liturgical  churches,  especial- 
ly Conservative  Evangelicals  and  Pentecostals . 

(3)  Developing  ecumenical  forms  of  worship.  A small  group 
could  be  appointed  to  reflect  on  the  practice  of  worship  in  ecumenical 
context,  e.g.  ecumenical  conferences  etc.  In  particular,  the  question 
should  be  examined  how  to  make  available  worship  material  related  to 
certain  ecumenical  commitments  and  activities  (Programme  to  Combat 
Racism  etc). 

The  Commission  was  aware  that  the  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  depends  on  the  availability  of  adequate  staff 
resources.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  appointing  a staff  person 
to  carry  on  these  concerns. 

V.  The  Authority  of  the  Bible 

A study  on  this  subject  was  one  of  the  major  concerns  in  the 
period  before  the  meeting  in  Louvain.  A report  was  submitted  to  the 
Commission  at  that  time  (cf.  Louvain  1971.  p.  9ff).  The  Commission 
recommended  the  report  for  discussion  and  reaction,  and  asked  that 
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some  aspects  be  pursued  further.  In  particular,  it  recommended  a 
closer  examination  of  the  relationships  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  This  recommendation  has  been  partly  implemented  (cf.  Minutes 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee,  Zagorsk  1973*  pp.  21-22 ) . 

In  view  of  the  perennial  importance  of  the  ecumenical  dialogue 
on  biblical  authority,  the  Commission  recommended  that: 

• (a)  The  report  on  the  'Authority  of  the  Bible'  presented  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  at  Louvain  be  commended  further  for  critical 
discussion. 

(b)  The  study  on  the.  'Authority  of  the  Bible'  be  continued  with  the 
focus  on  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  actual  life  of  the  churches. 

The  first  stage  in  this  study  will  be  a series  of  consulta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  world  (Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America 
etc).  The  findings  of  several  regional  discussions  may  be  evaluated 
at  an  international  conference.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  prepare  a 
report  summarizing  the  results  for  use  by  churches  and  individuals. 

The  implementation  of  this  study  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
help  of  Commission  members.  The  project  has  met  with  considerable 
interest  in  Holland  where  a group  of  Butch  theologians  has  already 
worked  out  a report  on  the  subject  which  may  serve  as  starting  point 
in  the  further  deliberations.  The  offer  of  help  in  organizing  the 
next  stage  of  the  study  by  the  secretary  of  the  group.  Dr.  Ellen 
Flesseman-van  Leer,  should  be  gratefully  accepted. 
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Appendix  A 

HOW  THE  CHURCH  TEACHES  AUTHORITATIVELY  TODAY 
An  Ecumenical  Inquiry 


Introduction 


The  focus  of  this  proposal  is  the  living  procedure,  organ 
or  office  by  which  the  various  churches  define  or  provide  authoritative 
teaching  today.  It  is  not  directly  the  broader  questions  of  Church 
authority  as  such,  or  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  written,  or  of 
authoritative  tradition,  creeds,  dogmas  or  doctrines  as  written  and 
defined,  or  the  authority  of  the  ministry  or  episcopacy  in  general. 

Nor  does  it  intend  to  deal  with  the  whole,  vast  enterprise  of  Church 
education,  teaching  and  theological  research  and  training.  Rather, 
it  intends  to  focus  upon  the  ways  in  which  the  various  churches  decide 
or  define  or  proclaim  basic  teaching  about  Christian  faith  and  morals 
in  the  contemporary  situation  - teaching  which  claims  to  be  an  authori- 
tative representation  of  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church,  of  the  essen- 
tial Gospel  and,  therefore,  to  be  a standard  by  which  other  proclama- 
tion and  teaching  in  the  Church  can  be  guided  and  appraised. 

Our  peculiar  ecumenical  concern  arises  from  the  existence  of 
separate  authoritative  teaching  instances  in  the  several  churches, 
each  claiming  to  teach  authoritatively  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ. 

What  are  the  questions  raised  by  this  fact  that  need  to  be 
faced  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  various  churches  them- 
selves? 

Plural  Authoritative  Teaching  Organs 

Because  Christian  revelation  is  given  in  history,  Christian 
truth,  apostolically  attested  in  scripture,  is  received  in  and  through 
traditional  and  historical  processes.  Though  the  churches  differ  in 
their  understanding  of  tradition,  they  are  all,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  concerned  with  the  question  as  to  how  the  Gospel  can  be  authen- 
tically transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  And  in  varying 
degrees,  concern  for  certainty  about  Christian  truth  is  an  essential 
feature  of  every  church. 

In  Faith  and  Order  studies,  especially  those  on  the  Authority 
of  Scripture,  and  on  Tradition  and  Traditions,  we  have  been  inclined 
to  refer  to  this  historical  process,  perhaps  too  undiff erentiatedly , 
as  a ’stream  of  traditions':  we  have  not  given  sufficient  attention 
to  the  various  structures  existing  in  all  the  churches,  whereby  authori- 
tative teaching  of  the  Gospel  can  be  given  as  needed  in  the  contem- 
porary situations  and  predicaments  of  the  Church. 

These  structures  vary  considerably  from  church  to  church.  In 
some,  the  authoritative  instance  centres  upon  free  preaching  under 
scripture;  in  others,  creedal  definitions  also  have  a role;  in  yet 
others,  the  liturgy  and  its  use  transmit  the  authentic  Gospel  into 
the  present.  For  some,  the  ordained  ministry  is  acknowledged  to  have 
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an  indispensable  role  in  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Christian  truth 
and  in  others,  this  teaching  office  and  charism  is  borne  by  episcopate 
and  pope.  Again  other  churches  see  authoritative  teaching  as  a task 
of  councils  or  of  ecumenical  acknowledged  councils  and  in  a number  of 
churches  the  authority  to  make  decisions  about  doctrine  and  morals  is 
constitutionally  located  in  synods,  conferences,  assemblies,  frequent- 
ly under  or  in  relation  to  other  authoritative  instances  such  as 
scripture  and  creeds. 

In  all  these  cases,  there  appears  to  be  a central  core  of 
authoritative  teaching  and  - mediating  between  that  core  and  the 
contemporary  witnessing  Church  - instances  of  varying  kinds,  with 
varying  degrees  of  recognised  authority,  which  have  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  contemporary  witness  is  an  authentic  witness  to  the  Gospel. 

The  striking  fact  in  the  ecumenical  perspective  is  the 
plurality  of  such  instances,  especially  when  one  takes  seriously  the 
one  Lord  and  one  faith  which  the  member  churches  confess.  Is  such 
pluralism  to  be  simply  tolerated  without  mutual  recognition  as  a 
matter  of  mutual  convenience?  Or  is  it  tacitly  assumed  that  each 
instance  co-exists  with  others  by  in  each  case  being  able  to  subsume 
the  others  in  some  way,  positively  or  negatively,  within  its  own 
understanding  of  Christian  truth?  Or  is  it  the  case  that  the  various 
churches  have  mutually  recognised  plural  doctrinal  authorities  as  the 
right  and  good  state  of  affairs  in  the  present  ecumenical  situation 
and  perhaps  also  for  the  una  sancta  itself? 

Reasons  for  a Faith  and  Order  Study 

For  various  reasons,  a Faith  and  Order  Study  of  this  theme 
would  be  timely,  important  and  have  prospects  for  making  an 
ecumenical  contribution. 

1.  It  would  be  timely  because  a sense  of  crisis  in  Church  teaching 
authority  is  felt  in  many  churches  and  a number  of  churches  are  at 
present  studying  this  problem  and  publishing  statements  about  it. 

There  appear  to  be  a number  of  reasons  for  this: 

- we  live  in  an  era  of  rapid  change  when  everything 
permanent  is  subject  to  question, 

the  past  two  hundred  years  have  sharpened  the  sense  of 
the  historicity  of  Church  traditions.  It  is  significant, 
for  example,  that  the  history  of  various  councils  is 
increasingly  appealed  to  in  interpreting  conciliar  defi- 
nitions, 

modern  sociology  has  taught  large  numbers  to  analyse  the 
natural  dynamics  of  institutional  life  and  to  pose  questions 
about  Institutional  claims  to  know  and  teach  truth.  Many 
rigid  institutions  are  inherently  conservative  and  incapable 
of  sufficient  freedom  to  face  new  situations  and  teach  the 
truth,  the  Gospel  in  new  forms. 
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the  expanding  horizon  of  our  cultural  universe  raises 
questions  about  tendencies  to  associate  authoritative 
definition  of  Christian  truth  with  particular  locations  or 
geographical  areas, 

the  modern  philosophical  investigation  of  language,  its 
manifold  uses  and  the  modes  of  its  verification  or  falsi- 
fication of  truth  claims  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
Church's  claims  to  be  able  to  teach  Christian  truth  about 
God,  men,  the  world, 

the  growing  conviction  that  truth  is  a matter  not  simply 
of  knowledge  but  of  praxis  has  opened  a serious  discussion 
about  whether  authoritative  teaching  can  concern  itself  with 
verbal  definitions  alone, 

the  knowledge  that  other  religions  have  authoritative 
teaching  processes  and  that  they,  as  well  as  various 
ideologies  of  our  time,  are  also  undergoing  a crisis  of 
authority,  creates  a growing  awareness  that  there  are  aspects 
of  the  authority  problem  which  transcend  its  Christian  form. 

2.  Such  a study  could  be  ecumenically  important: 

no  church  can  be  satisfied  until  the  fulness  of  the  truth 
attested  by  its  own  authoritative  doctrine  and  promised 
through  its  own  living  teaching  office,  is  perceived  and 
appreciated  by  the  whole  People  of  God, 

involved  in  disagreements  about  basic  doctrine  are  these 
varying  conceptions  of  the  teaching  office  in  the  respective 
churches  (or  even  of  the  importance  and  necessity  for  a 
magisterium) , and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  avenue 
to  a more  positive  appreciation  of  more  than  one 
’inaccessible’  doctrine  may  lie  through  an  ecumenical  explo- 
ration of  the  process  by  which  its  authority  impressed 
itself  upon  the  church  which  holds  it. 

A Study  Proposal 

1.  The  Study  Question:  The  point  of  our  study  could  be  focused  in 
various  ways.  One  might  undertake  an  exercise  in  comparative 
ecclesiology  (very  necessary  for  this  question)  and  ask:  What  light 
falls  upon  the  various  understandings  of  the  Church's  authoritative 
teaching  office  when  they  are  examined  in  ecumenical  perspective?  Or, 
one  might  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  ask:  What  is  the  nature  of  an 
authoritative  teaching  office  which  might  be  acceptable  to  all  the 
churches?  Or,  somewhat  between  those  two  questions,  one  might  ask: 

To  what  extent  is  mutual  acknowledgement  of  authoritative  teaching 
offices  (organs,  procedures)  necessary  and  possible  today?  It  is 
probably  best,  however,  to  aim  at  a somewhat  less  demanding  question 
yet  still  one  that  goes  beyond  mere  comparative  ecclesiology,  some- 
thing like  this:  In  an  ecumenical  situation  characterized  by  plural 
authoritative  teaching  offices,  (a)  What  is  the  kind  of  authoritative 

teaching  office  required  by  a particular  church  in  this  situation? 

(b)  What  are  the  questions  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  ought 
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to  invite  the  churches  to  face  about  the  character  of  their  own 

authoritative  teaching  offices  in  the  light  of  this  study? 

2.  The  Audience  to  Whom  Ve  Speak;  It  is-  proposed  that  we  should 
speak  primarily  to  those  who  constitute  the  authoritative  teaching 
offices  in  each  church  and,  secondly,  of  course,  to  the  World  Council 
of  Churches 1 constituency  and  public.  To  this  end,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  publish  a book  including  orientations,  background  and 
discussions  as  well  as  a document  which  analyses  the  questions  and 
perhaps  a brief  concluding  statement,  adopted  by  the  Commission,  of 
the  questions  to  be  addressed  to  the  churches  about  their  own 
authoritative  teaching  offices  in  the  light  of  this  study. 

3.  Two  Simultaneous  Approaches:  It  is  proposed  that  two  simultaneous 
approaches  be  pursued  simultaneously,  and  as  far  as  possible  inter- 
actively. 

a)  A more  inductive  approach:  Here  the  objective  would  be 
to  provide  (with  rigorous  brevity!)  the  necessary  background  and 
dialogical,  inter-disciplinary  and  systematic  contributions  on 
particular  aspects  of  the  problem.  Such  work  might  include  some 
(not  necessarily  all)  of  the  following: 

descriptions  of  the  authoritative  teaching  office  or 
procedure  in  the  various  churches;  documentation  from 
relevant  previous  Faith  and  Order  studies  (Scriptural 
Authority,  Tradition  and  Traditions,  Apostolicity  and 
Catholicity,  The  Account  Study  etc.);  a brief  review  of  the 
status  questions  in  the  contemporary  discussion  (including, 
for  example,  the  'infallibility'  debate  and  discussions  of 
various  church  efforts  to  write  new  creeds  or  clarify 
standards  of  doctrine) . 

brief  interdisciplinary  dialogues  (perhaps  between  a 
theologian  and  an  expert  from  another  discipline)  which  aim 
briefly  at  indicating  what  the  bearing  of  the  respective 
discipline  might  be  for  the  question  of  the  study.  Examples 
of  disciplines  to  be  asked:  sociology,  history,  philosophy, 
communication  theory,  education,  psychology,  history  of 
religions . 

brief  interdepartmental  dialogues  within  the  WCC  which 
aim  to  look  at  this  Faith  and  Order  study  from  the  perspective 
of  other  ecumenical  concerns:  especially  - Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism,  Commission  of  Churches  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Education,  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living 
Faiths  and  Ideologies,  etc. 

- several  'ecumenical  exercises'  where  small  teams  (perhaps 
only  two)  attempt  to  describe  the  teaching  office  of  the 
other's  church,  subject  to  correction  by  the  other:  for 
example,  a Methodist  describing  the  Roman  Catholic  Magisterium 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  the  Methodist  Conference's  teaching 
authority  under  the  Standards  of  Doctrine. 
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brief  systematic  essays  by  individual  writers  on  selected 
aspects  of  the  problem:  e.g.  certainty,  the  permanence  and 
the  actualization  of  truth;  the  linguistic  problem  and 
propositional  revelation;  infallibility,  etc. 

b)  A more  analytical  approach:  Here  the  objective  would  be  to 
produce  a Faith  and  Order  ’document’  for  this  study  in  which  two 
things  would  be  attempted: 

1.  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  problem  in  the  light  o the  study 
question; 

2.  a brief  proposed  text  of  questions  to  be  addressed  to  the  churches 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  Commission. 

4.  Timetable:  It  is  proposed  that  the  study  be  completed  and 
reported  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 
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Appendix  B 

THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CHURCH  LAW 
A Recommendation  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 


I . Why  Church  Law  is  Becoming  an  Ecumenical  Problem 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  striving  for  'the  visible  unity 
of  the  Church  in  the  one  eucharistic  fellowship'.  Inevitably,  sooner 
or  later,  this  effort  will  raise  issues  of  church  law.  The  churches 
differ  in  their  order  and  their  constitution.  But  so  far  not  much  . 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  aspect  of  the  search  for  unity. 

On  the  whole,  the  ecumenical  discussion  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church  has  concentrated  on  issues  of  doctrine  and  worship  as  the  most 
obvious  causes  for  the  division  of  the  Church.  With  the  advance  of 
the  ecumenical  movement,  the  debate  will  need  to  include  more  and 
more  constitutional  and  legal  issues.  Wherever  churches  consider 
concrete  steps  on  the  way  towards  the  unity  of  the  Church,  they  face 
inevitably  the  question  as  to  how  their  different  orders  can  be 
brought  closer  to  one  another.  Therefore,  if  the  churches  are  to  go 
beyond  the  present  state  of  their  divisions,  the  ecumenical  movement 
needs  to  provide  them  with  some  help  in  dealing  with  the  legal  issues 
arising  from  their  mutual  encounter. 

At  this  stage  we  cannot  visualize  the  structure  of  legal 
organization  of  the  one  Church,  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  But  in  working  towards  that  goal,  we  are  faced 
by  intermediate  problems  of  a legal  nature  in  the  life  of  the  various 
churches.  When  trying  to  solve  these  problems,  the  separate  churches 
should  be  aware  of  their  commitment  to  the  ecumenical  cause  and  try 
to  work  out  solutions  which  will  further  or  at  least  not  hinder  the 
process  of  convergence  towards  unity  which  has  already  started. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
especially  its  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  needs  to  make  a conscious 
effort  to  help  member  churches  in  this  particular  field  by  engaging 
in  a serious  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  inter-church  cooperation 
and  eventual  church  union.  For  even  if  the  ultimate  goal  may  still 
seem  very  distant,  there  are  at  present  several  features  in  the 
progress  of  the  ecumenical  movement  which  make  it  urgent  to  take  up 
these  kinds  of  questions  within  the  framework  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission.  Several  factors  point  in  that  direction: 

(a)  The  growing  ecumenical  fellowship  among  the  churches 
has  made  practically  inoperative  certain  statements  or  rules  in  the 
various  churches,  e.g.  condemnations,  rules  against  contact  with 
heretics  etc.  This  raises  the  question  of  the  continuing  validity  of 
these  statements  and  rules. 

(b)  Ecumenical  fellowship  has  led  to  new  structures  and 
regulations  not  foreseen  in  the  traditional  legal  system  of  the 
different  churches,  e.g.  representative  systems  which  did  not  exist 
before,  new  financial  arrangements  etc.  Some  churches  have  put 
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explicit  references  in  their  constitution  to  the  ecumenical  movement 
or  thei^  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  National  Councils 
or  other  ecumenical  bodies. 

(c)  Agreements  reached  in  ecumenical  dialogue  call  for 
juridical  implementation.  They  may  imply  changes  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  churches,  e.g.  references  to  confessions  of  faith  etc.,  or 
changes  in  the  discipline  of  the  churches,  e.g.  rules  concerning 
ordination,  intercelebration,  intercommunion  etc. 

(d)  When  dialogue  leads  to  closer  collaboration,  often  new 
ecumenical  structures  come  into  being.  What  is  their  juridical 
significance?  Can  the  competence  of  decision  which  a church  has  be 
transferred  to  such  'para-constitutional'  bodies? 

(e)  Implementation  of  ecumenical  agreements  and  common 
action  of  the  churches  at  the  international  level  require  freedom  of 
decision  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual  churches.  How  far 
have  the  churches  - especially  churches  in  close  relationship  with  a 
state  - the  freedom  to  decide  as  a church  and  to  dispose  of  its 
resources  in  order  to  give  priority  to  solidarity  with  the  rest  of  the 
churches? 


Against  the  background  of  such  considerations,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  undertake  a study  of 
issues  of  church  law  with  the  aim  of  identifying  and  clarifying 
differences  and  to  provide  a forum  where  concerted  action  can  be 
worked  out. 


II.  The  Underlying  Issues 

To  raise  the  question  of  the  ecumenical  significance  of 
church  law  is  to  call  attention  to  a whole  range  of  underlying  issues 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Whatever  its  theological  position, 
confessional  allegiance,  or  institutional  past,  every  Christian 
community  has  some  concrete  social  and  legal  form.  It  has  both  an 
inner  structure  of  its  own  and  occupies  a 'social  space'  acknowledged 
by  the  larger  society.  In  some  way,  every  Christian  community  relates 
both  its  internal  legal  structure  and  its  external  legal  form  to  its 
understanding  of  the  Gospel.  The  way  these  elements  are  related 
differs  from  one  situation  to  the  next.  So  does  the  way  in  which 
churches  conceive  of  these  relationships. 

These  considerations  point  to  what  one  might  quite  simply 
call  the  concrete  presence  of  God's  people  in  history.  No  Christian 
body,  whether  institutionally  or  anti-institutionally  oriented,  can 
avoid  it.  To  own  property,  to  receive  and  pay  out  money,  to  gather 
as  a voluntary  society,  to  have  both  an  internal  and  an  external 
legal  form.  It  is  in  fact  the  vehicle  for  worship,  witness  and 
service.  It  is  the  structure  in  and  through  which  a church  responds, 
or  fails  to  respond,  to  the  ecumenical  challenge.  Thus  the  practical 
and  theological  importance  of  'church  law  in  the  ecumenical  perspect- 
ive' can  hardly  be  overstated. 
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Many  differences  in  the  structures  and  legal  systems  of  the 
churches  have  their  roots  in  different  confessional  traditions.  In 
order  to  reach  a full  understanding  of  the  differences,  the  different 
confessional  approaches  need  to  he  analysed  and  adequately  described. 
In  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  confessional  heritage  persists  most 
powerfully  in  the  different  ways  in  which  the  churches  are  constituted 
and  perpetuate  the  inherited  order.  The  differences  concern  not  only 
the  actual  order  which  the  churches  have,  but  also  the  general 
orientation  by  which  their  legislation  is  inspired.  A very  careful 
analysis  is  required  in  this  respect.  No  exhaustive  list  of  the 
different  approaches  can  be  given  here,  but  the  importance  and  the 
weight  of  the  confessional  differences  need  to  be  underlined.  There 
are  differences  even  as  to  the  role  attached  to  law  as  such  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  While  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tends  to  under- 
stand the  Church  as  an  institution  which  can  be  described  in  juridical 
terms,  Lutheran  and  many  Free  Churches  are  inclined  to  visualize  the 
Church  as  'spiritual  institution'  and  to  deal  with  the  juridical 
questions  at  a non-theological  level.  While  some  churches  have  a 
tendency  to  present  their  legal  tradition  in  a systematic  way,  others 
feel  that  the  nature  of  the  church  law  is  betrayed  by  a systematic 
approach.  They  hold  the  view  that  church  law  must  constantly  arise 
out  of  the  sacramental  fellowship.  They  reject  the  idea  of  a 
constitution  of  the  Church. 

Obviously  the  question  of  the  law  of  the  Church  and  its 
setting  in  the  law  of  the  civil  community  is  inseparable  from  a full 
panoply  of  cultural  and  sociological  considerations.  To  focus 
attention  on  legal  structures  is  a way  of  making  the  inquiry  tangible 
and  pointed.  Law  and  precedent  can  be  studied  in  church  canons, 
constitutions  and  by-laws  as  well  as  in  the  record  of  their  practical 
application.  The  same  is  true  of  civil  customs  and  codes.  Their 
relation  to  society  and  culture  is  itself  an  open  question.  Even 
more  so  the  question  o the  underlying  essence  of  law.  But  laws  and 
their  application  inside  and  outside  the  Church  do  have  a practical 
bearing  on  how  a church  understands  itself  and  how  it  behaves. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  interaction  between  the 
church's  own  legal  structures  and  its  civil  setting.  We  must  ask  how 
the  legal  situations  of  the  churches  affect  their  relations  t each 
other  and,  more  concretely,  how  each  particular  style  of  interaction 
affects  the  possibilities  for  cooperation  in  the  wider  ecumenical 
community.  Many  examples  can  be  given.  What  does  financial  support 
from  the  state  imply?  Does  it  simply  assure  the  salary  of  clergy  or 
also  preclude  the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  outside  the  nation 
concerned?  To  what  extent  does  the  Church's  status  as  one  voluntary 
society  among  others  enhance  freedom  and  limit  influence?  What  does 
it  mean  for  the  ecumenical  commitment  of  a church  if  it  does  not 
possess  the  full  right  of  assembly  and  association?  What  role  do 
Church  institutions  play  (schools,  hospitals  etc.)?  To  what  extent 
should  churches  be  free  to  receive  or  reject  financial  help  from 
abroad? 


A basic  dilemma  arises  when  Church  leaders  and  public 
authorities  have  different  views  of  what  church  structures  are  for. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  state,  the  Church  may  have  legal  standing  because 
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it  is  good  for  public  morale.  Under  some  circumstances,  the  Church 
may  be  happy  to  play  this  role,  even  if  its  own  perspective  on  the 
role  is  different.  At  other  times,  a church  may  find  itself  in 
opposition  to  an  officially-backed  state  religion  Or  the  Church  may 
play  a socially  affirmative  role  in  one  respect  and  a prophetically 
critical  role  in  another.  A ratio  ' s past  traditions,  embodied  in  the 
Church's  legal  position,  may  be  invoked  against  public  policies  being 
followed  in  the  present  Each  legal  pattern,  each  structure  of 
internal  church  organization,  offers  a range  of  possibilities  while 
excluding  others.  Each  makes  possible  certain  kinds  of  ecumenical 
participation  while  inhibiting  others. 

Societies  the  world  over  are  changing  rapidly.  So  are  the 
roles  open  to  churches  within  them.  While  on  the  one  hand,  new 
opportunities  may  arise,  on  the  other  hand,  functions  so  far  fulfilled 
may  disappear.  There  is,  for  instance,  a distinct  possibility, 
especially  in  the  Western  world,  that  the  position  of  voluntary 
associations  will  gradually  be  weakened  as  public  administration  and 
mass  communication  become  more  centralized  and  as  social  services 
become  nationalized.  Electronic  information  storage  and  retrieval 
limits  personal  privacy  and  places  the  affairs  of  voluntary  associat- 
ions under  surveillance.  Increasing  religious  pluralism  undermines 
any  claim  the  Church  may  have  for  special  treatment.  Institutions 
of  every  kind,  governmental  as  well  as  churchly,  inspire  less 
c nfidence- 

In  such  a f uid  situation,  we  urgently  need  to  study  the 
range  of  possibilities  open  to  the  Church  in  different  circumstances 
and  different  parts  of  the  world.  A comparative  study,  or  typology, 
of  existing  and  emerging  forms  of  the  Church  in  legal  perspective 
would  help  us.  The  relation  of  such  structures  to  theological  self- 
understanding, their  practical  strengths  and  weaknesses,  their  kinds 
01  responsiveness  to  ecumenical  responsibility,  could  all  be  consider- 
ed. Four  fundamental  questions  might  well  underlie  such  a comparative 
survey . 

1.  How  do  the  different  churches  conceive  the  relation 
between  the  notion  of  the  people  of  God  theologically 
considered  and  that  people  of  God  juridically  embodied? 

Is  this  a question  of  the  relation  of  church  law  to  civil 
law,  a question  of  the  foundations  of  law  as  such,  a matter 
of  grace  and  law  related  or  grace  and  law  opposed?  Or  must 
the  issue  be  formulated  in  some  other  way? 

2.  How  do  the  different  churches  understand  the  content, 
style  and  functioning  of  their  internal  legal  systems? 

How  is  the  law  applied?  What  role  does  ecumenical  commit 
ment  play  in  these  codes,  written  and  unwritten  no w?  What 
issues  are  at  stake  as  the  different  churches  reconsider 
and  reformulate  their  canons,  constitutions,  by  -law s and 
guidelines? 

3-  Have  the  churches  any  common  convictions  about  the  sorts 
of  relation  to  the  civil  community  which  best  make  fox- 
faithfulness  to  the  gospe]  and  ecum«nical  responsibility  to 
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each  other?  Is  there  a trend  toward  'disestablishment' 
jr  is  the  tendency  now  the  opposite?  Is  there  any  agree- 
ment about  what  'establishment'  and  'disestablishment' 
mean?  Do  the  churches  advocate  the  notion  of  the  'secular 
state'?  Do  they  agree  what  this  means? 

4.  What  do  the  churches  see  as  the  critical  issues  affect- 
ing their  integrity  and  identity  in  modern  societies?  Do 
they  feel  that  circumstances  tend  to  force  a certain 
identity  upon  them?  Do  they  feel  free  to  redefine  and 
reexpress  their  identity  as  insight  and  circumstances 
demand?  Are  they  able,  in  concrete  terms,  to  affirm  an 
ecumenical  identity?  How? 

III.  The  Implications  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  for  the  Legal 
Systems  of  the  Churches 

The  ecumenical  movement  has  led  to  the  recognition  of 
partial  communion  already  existing  among  the  churches.  The  churches 
do  not  exist  anymore  in  isolation  from  the  others.  They  recognize 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  at  work  in  other  churches.  Much  of 
their  legislation  does  not  reflect  this  recognition  however.  Each 
church  needs,  therefore,  to  examine  itself  to  what  extent  the  progress 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  calls  for  changes  and  revisions  in  its 
legal  systems. 

(a)  Though  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
may  still  be  in  a distant  future,  each  church  should  make  clear  its 
commitment  to  it.  This  may  mean  that  it  needs  to  give  clear  public 
expression  to  its  intention  to  work  towards  this  goal.  This  implies 
the  willingness  to  adopt  results  reached  in  ecumenical  discussions. 

(b)  The  ecumenical  movement  has  led  to  first  and  partial 
results.  Some  churches  have  united.  Some  churches  have  found 
bilateral  agreements  which  have  juridical  implications.  Such 
achievements  should  be  examined  and  taken  into  account  by  all  churches. 
All  achievements  in  the  ecumenical  movement  have  consequences  for  all 
churches. 

(c)  Many  structures  of  ecumenical  collaboration  have  been 
created  in  the  course  of  the  last  decades.  Does  church  law  take 
sufficient  account  of  them? 

(d)  While  the  ultimate  goal  cannot  be  described  in  full 
detail,  there  are  steps  imposing  themselves  at  this  stage  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Each  church  must  ask  itself  whether  the  partial 
insight  already  gained  has  found  expression  in  its  constitution  and 
legal  rules. 

(i)  Rules  governing  the  relations  with  Christians  of 
other  churches  (mixed  marriages,  common  worship  etc.) 

(ii)  Role  of  the  whole  people  of  God  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  Church. 
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(iii)  Freedom  of  action  which  is  required  if  the  churches 
are  to  participate  effectively  in  the  universal  fellowship 
of  all  churches  (church-state  relations,  synodical 
structures  etc.) 

(iv)  Each  church  faces  the  question  of  representation. 

Who  speaks  for  the  church  in  dialogue  and  ecumenical 
assemblies?  Who  is  entitled  to  take  decisions? 

IV.  The  Next  Step 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  state  the  problem.  Steps  must 
be  taken  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  churches  upon  it.  This  will 
not  be  easy.  There  may  be  in  the  churches,  as  in  other  institutions, 
a tendency  to  accept  uncritically  the  prevailing  juridical  forms,  and 
to  resist  change.  Certainly  the  question  is  rarely  asked  whether 
the  internal  laws  of  a particular  church,  or  the  public  or  civil  laws 
of  the  state  in  which  it  operates,  contribute  to,  or  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  ecumenical  movement  at  the  national  or  international 
level. 


How  can  we  encourage  the  churches  to  open  these  questions? 

We  believe  that  the  essential  first  step  must  be  to  devise  a method 
by  which  individual  churches  can  make  a judgement,  each  upon  its  own 
situation.  To  pave  the  way  for  comparative  studies,  it  is  necessary 
for  each  to  ask  whether  its  legal  framework  is  sufficiently  flexible 
to  allow  the  people  of  God  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  fully 
in  worship,  witness  and  service  not  only  denominationally  but  also 
ecumenically.  Is  a church  free  to  act  in  co-operation  and  partner- 
ship - and,  if  it  so  desires,  to  go  forward  to  organic  unity  - with 
other  churches?  A church  must  be  encouraged  to  seek  the  answers  to 
these  questions  by  looking  closely  at  the  rules  which  govern  its 
internal  life  - how  far  do  these  match  up  to  the  challenge  of  its 
ecumenical  commitments?  For  example,  if  a church  is  to  be  represented 
in  ecumenical  bodies,  does  its  existing  constitution  or  juridical 
rules  allow  it  to  give  sufficient  authority  to  those  who  represent 
it  in  such  bodies?  In  many  cases  there  will  be  need  to  examine 
closely  the  particular  relation  which  a church  has  to  the  state.  In 
some  cases  a close  relationship  may  be  found  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  particular  church  and  in  some  measure  also  to  the  whole  ecumenical 
cause.  But  in  other  cases  a church  may  find  itself  possessed  of 
constitutional,  economic  or  other  privileges,  conferred  or  protected 
by  the  state,  which  in  themselves  either  weaken  its  ability  to  reach 
out  in  mission  and  service  to  the  wider  community,  or  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  development  of  ecumenical  co-operation.  There 
may  be  in  the  particular  juridical  forms  which  the  church  has  adopted 
-or  in  some  parts  of  them  - features  which  create  obstacles  to 
ecumenical  co-operation  and  to  the  achievement  of  organic  unity. 

In  opening  these  questions  for  study,  the  aim  is  not  to 
establish  everywhere  a uniform  juridical  pattern.  There  are  wide 
divergences  now  and  we  must  expect  wide  divergences  so  far  ahead  as 
we  can  see.  But  no  situation  is  static,  and  we  believe  that  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  juridical  issues  may  help  in  changing  the 
circumstances  towards  a gradual  convergence  to  exercise  a prophetic 
ministry  and  to  be  able  to  respond  fully  to  the  claims  of  its 
ecumenical  commitment  both  in  the  particular  society  and  inter- 
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nationally.  Putting  the  same  point  in  another  way,  any  church  which 
makes  changes  either  in  its  internal  rules  or  in  its  public  legal 
framework  should  always  in  future  take  ecumenical  considerations  fully 
into  account. 

Who  is  to  suggest  the  method  by  which  the  churches  can  apply 
themselves  to  this  task?  We  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  should  establish  a small  committee  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  should  include  theologians,  legal,  administrative  and 
sociological  experts  with  experience  of  different  types  of  situations. 
Their  first  task  would  be  to  produce  a working  paper,  which  would 
include  a series  of  questions  to  be  put  to  the  churches.  We  envisage 
that  the  working  paper  would  then  be  circulated  to  member  churches. 

We  think,  however,  that  initially  only  certain  selected 
member  churches  should  be  asked  to  respond.  This  would,  in  effect, 
constitute  a pilot  study.  The  answers  from  this  pilot  group  would 
then  be  considered  by  the  supervisory  committee,  giving  an  opportunity 
to  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  method,  and  allowing  for  modificat- 
ion of  the  questions  before  the  churches  generally  were  asked  to 
participate . 

It  is  suggested  that  the  pilot  group  should  include  a range 
of  situational  types.  Thus,  taking  first  churches  which  are  members 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  we  think  that  the  initial  list 
should  include  examples  as  follows: 

1.  A West  European  established  national  church,  with  the 

free  churches  of  that  country. 

2.  An  East  European  Protestant  church. 

3.  Some  examples  of  Orthodox  churches,  including  an  East 

European  case. 

4.  A range  of  Third  World  examples,  illustrating: 

i^  situations  where  Christianity  is  predominant, 
ii)  situations  where  Christianity  co-exists  with  other 
living  faiths, 

iii)  situations  where  the  Christian  Church  is  numerically 
small. 

5.  Some  North  American  examples,  carefully  differentiated. 

6.  Some  examples  of  non-s true tured, independent  Christian 

movements. 

We  think  it  important  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should 
fully  participate  in  the  project.  We  hope  that  some  studies  might 
be  based  upon  Roman  Catholic  experience  in  particular  countries.  It 
will  also  be  important  to  receive  comments  from  those  concerned  in 
canon  law  revision  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Lex  Fundamentalis. 

We  see  this  latter  comment  as  invaluable  in  making  any  overall 
judgement  on  Roman  Catholic  experience. 
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In  sending  the  working  paper  to  the  churches,  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  would  be  asking  them  to  engage  in  self-criticism  or, 
as  we  should  prefer  to  say,  in  self-study.  We  expect  that  each  church 
would  remit  the  task  to  a group  comparable  with  the  committee  appoin- 
ed  by  the  Commission.  We  expect  that  at  both  levels  -national  and 
international  - the  work  will  often  require  calls  to  be  made  upon 
people  who  are  not  normally  drawn  into  consideration  of  the  ecumenical 
issues,  and  certainly  not  into  international  ecumenical  issues.  We 
see  this  as  an  important  by-product  of  the  study  which  we  propose. 
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Appendix  C 


COLLABORATIVE  WORK  WITH  THE  PROGRAMME 
TO  COMBAT  RACISM 


In  furthering  the  purposes  of  ’The  Unity  of  the  Church 
- Unity  of  Mankind*  study,  we  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  develop  a collaborative  relation  with  the  Programme  to 
Combat  Racism.  Our  general  purposes  would  be  two:  to  contribute  to 
this  programme  on  the  theological  level,  and  to  learn  from  this 
experience  how  better  to  face  the  problem  of  racism  as  an  issue  of 
church  unity  within  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

1.  Suggestions  for  collaboration  with  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism 

We  ask  that  Faith  and  Order  negotiate  with  the  Programme  to 
Combat  Racism  a mutually  satisfactory  collaborative  relationship  which 
might  include: 

a)  staff  collaboration, 

b)  engaging  in  joint  theological  discussion  about  the 
Programme's  work  at  various  levels,  for  example,  in  a consultation  on 
theological  issues  in  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  or  in  helping 
the  Programme  prepare  and  present  its  material  at  Nairobi,  or  in 
developing  and  using  Faith  and  Order  channels  of  communication  to 
national,  regional  and  local  groups  in  both  churches  and  schools. 

c)  Giving  a group  of  perhaps  three  or  four  Faith  and  Order 
representatives  or  consultants  some  relation  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Programme  to  Combat  Racism  with  a double  mandate:  (l)  to  make  a 
continuing  Faith  and  Order  contribution  to  the  work  of  that  committee; 
and  (2)  on  their  own  part,  as  a group,  to  reflect  on  the  implications 
of  their  experience  for  problems  of  church  unity,  and  regularly  report 
to  Faith  and  Order  on  these  implications  as  viewed  from  their  vantage 
point.  We  regard  this  feedback  as  one  of  the  most  important  objectives 
of  our  recommendation. 

2.  A preliminary  indication  of  the  kind  of  concerns  Faith  and  Order 

might  have  in  such  collaboration 

Although  we  want  in  the  first  place  to  help  in  the  work  of 
the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  our  special  concern  is  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Programme's  work  to  ecclesiological  issues,  especially 
those  having  to  do  with  the  division  and  unity  of  the  Church.  For 
example,  and  with  no  intention  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  or  outline 
a specific  study  programme: 

a)  In  working  for  liberation  from  racism,  we  would  have  a 
theological  concern  for  understanding  liberation  in  relation  to  issues 
of  church  unity. 

b)  In  working  for  reconciliation  of  the  races,  we  would  be 
concerned  to  learn  how  better  to  criticize  and  root  our  'cheap 
reconciliation’  and  disciplineless  church  membership  which  vitiates 
the  meaning  of  church  unity  for  the  races. 
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0)  In  working  to  clarify  the  Church's  grasp  of  the  problem 
of  structural  or  institutional  racism,  we  could  be  concerned  with  the 
bearing  of  this  problem  upon  the  doctrine  of  sin,  both  actual  and 
original,  and  of  church  membership  as  an  initiation  into  the  power  of 
God's  grace  over  sin. 

d)  In  working  for  the  rightful  positive  understanding  of 
racial  dignity  and  identity,  we  would  have  a special  concern  for  its 
relation  to  the  fundamental  Christian  identity  conferred  in  baptism. 

e)  In  working  for  justice  between  the  races,  we  would  have 
a special  concern  for  the  relation  of  such  justice  to  eucharistic 
fellowship  between  Christians  of  different  races. 

f)  In  facing  the  problem  of  violence,  and  its  use  by  both 
oppressors  and  oppressed,  in  race  conflicts  and  liberation  from  racism, 
we  want  to  learn  more  about  the  evaluation  of  conflict  and  its  limits, 
in  relation  to  the  Church's  unity  and  mission. 

g)  In  working  toward  empowerment  of  the  oppressed,  we  would 
want  to  learn  how  better  to  understand  power  and  secular  authority  in 
terms  of  the  unity  of  the  human  community. 

h)  In  facing  the  relation  between  the  struggles  for  libera- 
tion from  racism  and  from  sexism,  we  would  want  an  occasion  to  learn 
more  about  the  indivisibility  of  our  liberation  in  Christ,  and  about 
how  personhood  in  Christ  relates  to  our  creation  by  God,  and  our  voca- 
tion in  the  Spirit  to  be  witnesses  of  the  coming  Kingdom. 

1)  In  working  to  combat  theological  rationalizations  for 
racism,  we  would  be  concerned  to  learn  more  about  the  right  use  of 
Scripture  and  tradition  in  the  proclamation  and  witness  of  the  Church. 

j)  In  facing  the  problems  of  compensatory  action  between 
races  (for  example,  remedial  education,  funding,  etc.),  we  would  be  con- 
cerned to  learn  more  about  the  collective,  not  merely  the  individual 
responsibility  of  the  People  of  God  in  situations  of  historic  racial 
oppression. 


k)  In  facing  the  problems  of  the  authority  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  to  undertake  this  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  we 
would  hope  to  learn  more  about  the  problem  of  authority  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  especially  about  the  relation  of  word  and  action  in  such 
authority. 

3 . Some  practical  concerns 

a)  We  are  concerned  that  the  problem  of  racism  should  not  be 
too  narrowly  conceived,  as  though  it  were  only  a black-white  problem,  or 
only  in  the  USA  and  Africa.  We  want  to  learn  more  from  Asian,  European, 
Latin  American  and  Pacific  contexts. 

b)  We  are  also  concerned  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
should  contain  a sufficient  number  of  able  theological  spokesmen  on  this 
problem,  able  to  work  not  simply  in  the  language  of  technical  theology, 
but  in  language  lay  church  members  can  understand. 
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c)  Since  Montreal  (1963),  Faith  and  Order  has  studied  the 
problem  of  racism.  We  expect  that  the  fruits  of  this  work  at  various 
levels  - church  union  plans,  special  studies  and  commission  reports, 
Louvain  Programme  - will  be  related  to  and  used  in  the  collaborative 
work  here  proposed,  and  also  that  Faith  and  Order  will  see  that  this 
concern  is  regularly  raised  in  its  own  Commission  meetings,  consulta- 
tions on  church  union,  and  other  occasions  where  it  can  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  churches. 

d)  We  are  concerned  about  the  timeliness  of  this  matter.  In 
some  situations,  concerns  about  racism  appear  to  be  waning,  in  others 
the  racism  focus  appears  to  be  dissolving  into  other,  economic  or 
ideological  analyses;  in  some  World  Council  of  Churches  circles  there 
is  a desire  to  terminate  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism.  We  want  to 
make  a Faith  and  Order  contribution  to  keeping  this  issue  clearly  befor 
the  churches  with  its  demand  for  repentence  and  significant  change,  and 
regard  the  present  situation  as  a particularly  timely  one  for  that, 
especially  since  in  the  controversy  about  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  racism  this  is  a good  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
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Appendix  D 

A.  GIVING  ACCOUNT  OF  HOPE  AS  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


A statement  drafted  by  a group  of  participants 

1.  Our  Christian  faith  leads  us  to  hope  for  a renewed  and 

transformed  man-woman  relationship.  In  the  creation,  God  made  us 
male  and  female  persons,  called  to  discover  who  we  are  and  to  find 
fulness  of  life  through  the  community  of  men  and  women.  Through  the 
covenant  with  his  people  and  the  appeals  of  prophets,  God  has  sought 
to  bring  justice,  love  and  peace  to  that  community.  But  we  recognize 

that  sin  has  distorted  and  thwarted  the  full  development  of  our  man- 

woman  relationship. 

The  incarnate  Christ  entered  our  world  as  a human  being, 

' consubstantial ' with  us  all  (Council  of  Chalcedon).  He  took  on  the 
basic  human  reality  which  both  men  and  women  share  in  finding  their 
identity.  In  his  particularity  as  a Jewish  man,  he  called  men  and 
women  to  relate  in  ways  that  did  not  depend  upon  roles  dictated  by 
their  culture.  He  transformed  those  roles. 

Baptised  into  his  death  and  resurrection,  we  Christians  die 
to  our  sinful  selves  and  receive  power  to  live  in  loving  community 
through  the  newness  of  his  life.  We  are  to  discern  and  foster  the 

gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  one  another.  Yet  the  severed  and  distcted 

relationship  between  men  and  women  continues  to  reveal  both  the 
presence  of  the  suffering  Christ  in  the  world  and  our  need  of 
reconciliation.  Injustice  appears  in  different  forms.  Whether  one 
considers  the  professions,  churches,  government,  remuneration, 
possibilities  of  advancement  or  decision-making  power,  women  receive 
the  lesser  share. 

Called  as  men  and  women  together  to  become  signs  of  the 
promised  kingdom,  we  hope  for  a true  and  complete  community  in  Christ. 

2.  The  problem  of  language  and  imagery  about  God  has  emerged 
in  fresh  ways  in  the  contemporary  world. 

The  language  of  a community  mirrors  the  experience  of  its 
life  together.  The  Ordained  Ministry  in  Ecumenical  Perspective 
rightly  observes,  ’Words  become  the  carriers  of  implicit  metaphors, 
the  vehicle  of  unconscious  assumptions  about  human  relationships'. 

As  richer  gifts  and  experiences  render  the  community  of  men  and 
women  more  diverse,  language  may  inhibit  its  vision  and  concepts. 

In  many  ways,  words  and  images  (pictures)  are  more  powerful  than 
concepts.  While  concepts  may  be  corrected  or  made  more  precise, 
images  have  a life  of  their  own,  functioning  unconsciously  in  persons. 

Theology  entails  watching  our  language  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Both  generic  language  and  the  conventional  use  of  male  and 
female  language  in  speaking  about  God  and  the  Church  stand  in  the  way 
of  a Christian  community  in  which  all  can  participate  fully.  Both 
present  theological  problems  which  urgently  need  Faith  and  Order's 
attention. 
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B.  SUGGESTION  FOR  A STUDY  ON  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

In  view  of  these  considerations  we  recommend  that  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  undertake  a study  of  the  theological 
and  practical  aspects  of  the  community  of  men  and  women  in  the  Church, 
according  to  the  guidelines  which  follow. 

1 • Theological  issues 

a)  The  Christian  concept  of  God:  Symbols  involving  gender. 

b)  The  authority  of  Scripture,  with  reference  to  the 
cultural  backgrounds  of  biblical  writings,  to  their 
theological  meaning,  and  to  comparisons  with  present-day 
cultural  situations. 

c)  The  fulness  of  diakonia,  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
people  of  God,  as  it  affects  the  relationship  of  men  and  women 

d)  Language,  imagery,  and  symbols  of  Scripture  and  the 
living  traditions  of  the  Church  as  they  influence  men-women 
relations. 

2.  Methodology 

a)  This  study  is  seen  as  both  complementary  to  and  dependent 
upon  other  ongoing  Faith  and  Order  studies. 

b)  The  issue  is  differently  perceived  in  different  contexts. 
The  first  step  will  be  to  convene  regional  study  groups, 
whose  findings  will  be  collected  and  shared  in  a global 
ecumenical  consultation  with  participation  by  men  and  women 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  regional  studies. 

c)  Particular  importance  should  be  given  to  interdiscipli- 
nary and  ecumenical  participation  at  the  regional  and  the 
world  level.  The  study  should  pay  attention  to  cultural, 
geographical  and  anthropological  studies  and  to  other 
religions  that  are  relevant  to  issues  discussed  in  particular 
regions. 

3 • Practical  implications  with  reference  to  the  Church  unity  we  seek 

a)  The  ordination  of  women  as  a factor  in  the  conversations 
or  negotiations  between  churches  which  do,  and  do  not,  ordain 
women. 

b)  The  partnership  of  men  and  women  in  new  forms  of  ministry. 

c)  Celibacy,  marriage  and  family. 

d)  The  ecumenical  significance  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

e)  The  ecclesiological  implications  of  differential  status 
of  ordained  :nen  and  ordained  women  in  certain  churches  (cf. 
Louvain  1971*  p.93)» 
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4.  The  place  of  women  in  the  Church 


We  also  request  that  the  study  deal  with  the  churches’  use 
of  women  trained  for  church  vocations: 

a)  There  is  need  for  a study  of  the  work  of  women  in 
church-related  vocations.  This  study  might  include 
consultations  composed  of  such  women,  and  comparative 
studies  of  the  position  and  work  of  women  in  certain 
particular  churches:  e.g.  a comparative  study  of  the  work 
of  women  in  the  Church  of  Sweden  (where  women  are  ordained 
priests)  and  in  the  Church  of  Finland  (where  they  are  not); 
also  a study  of  the  situation  in  a church  or  churches  where 
there  are  women  theologians  but  insufficient  resources  to 
employ  them. 

b)  There  is  also  need  to  study  both  the  opportunities  for 
theological  education  for  women  and  the  reasons  for  the 
churches’  slow  progress  in  opening  new  and  larger 
opportunities  for  their  service.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  encouragement  needs  to  be  given  to  women  to  study 
theology.  But  the  churches  also  need  to  face  the  problem 
of  more  adequate  use  of  theologically  trained  women. 
Questions  like  the  following  urgently  need  to  be  posed  to 
the  churches: 

Are  there  women  in  synods,  boards,  and  other  decision- 
making bodies  of  the  church? 

Do  churches  that  ordain  women  to  the  ministry  of  word 
and  sacrament  make  provision  for  the  fullest  use  of  their 
gifts? 

- Are  churches  that  do  not  ordain  women  to  the  ministry  of 
word  and  sacrament  taking  this  question  under  consideration? 
Have  they  considered  whether  their  present  patterns  of 
ministry  give  full  opportunity  to  women  to  respond  to  their 
vocation  and  live  a life  of  ministry? 
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APPENDIX  IX 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 


1.  Meaning 

In  these  by-laws: 

The  Commission  means  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  includes  both  the  Plenary  Commission 
and  the  Standing  Commission. 

The  Officers  of  the  Commission  mean  the  Chairperson  and 
Vice-Chairpersons  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  Standing  Commission. 

The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order. 

The  Council  means  the  above-named  World  Council  of  Churches. 
The  Assembly  means  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 

Churches . 

The  Central  Committee  means  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 


2 . Aim  and  Functions 

The  Aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed 
in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe. 


The  Functions  of  the  Commission  are: 

(a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship 
as  bear  on  this  task  and  to  examine  such  social,  cultural, 
political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of 
the  Church. 

(b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence 
and  development  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep 
prominently  before  the  Council  the  obligation  to  work 
towards  unity. 

(c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity. 

(d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the 
churches  to  one  another  which  cause  difficulties  or  which 
particularly  require  theological  clarification. 

(e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards 
closer  unity  with  one  another  and  to  provide  information 
concerning  such  steps. 
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(f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best 
means  available,  reports  of  Faith  and  Order  meetings  and 
studies. 

(g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those 
whose  churches  are  engaged  in  union  negotiations  or  other 
specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

The  Commission,  in  pursuing  its  work,  observes  the  following 
principles : 


It  seeks  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and 
study  but  recognizes  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are 
competent  to  initiate  steps  towards  union,  by  entering  into 
negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  the  Commission 
is  to  act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

It  will  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are 
invited  to  share  reciprocally  in  giving  and  receiving  and 
no  one  is  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  convictions  nor  to 
compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and 
recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements.  * 


3.  Organization 

(a)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  constitutionally 
responsible  to  the  Central  Committee.  It  is  part  of 
Programme  Unit  I on  Faith  and  Witness  together  with  the 
sub-units  on  Church  and  Society,  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  and  on  Dialogue  with  Peoples  of  Living  Faiths 
ar.d  Ideologies. 

(b)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  shall  consist  of  a 
Plenary  Commission  and  a Standing  Commission. 

(c)  The  Plenary  Commission  will  have  as  its  primary  task 
theological  study,  debate  and  appraisal.  It  will  initiate 
the  programme  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  lay  down 
general  guidelines  for  it,  and  share  in  its  communication 
to  the  churches. 

(d)  The  Standing  Commission  will  have  as  its  task  to 
implement  the  programme,  to  guide  the  staff  in  the 
development  of  Faith  and  Order  work,  and  to  make  adminis- 
trative decisions  on  behalf  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion, to  supervise  the  ongoing  work  and  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  in  between  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Commission. 
It  shall  represent  the  Commission  in  relation  to  the 
Programme  Unit  I Committee  and  the  Council  generally. 

(e)  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
120  members  (including  the  Officers  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Standing  Commission).  The  Standing  Commission  shall 
consist  of  a Chairperson  and  not  more  than  30  other  members. 
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(f)  Both  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Standing 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee,  in 
the  following  manner: 

(i)  The  Plenary  Commission,  at  its  last  meeting 
before  the  Assembly,  shall  appoint  a Nominations 
Committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election 
of  a new  Standing  Committee  by  the  Central  Committee. 

(ii)  The  Central  Committee  shall  appoint  the  Chair- 
person and  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  who 
will  hold  office  until  the  following  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Standing  Commission 
shall  elect  not  more  than  4 Vice-Chairpersons  from 
among  its  members.  The  Chairperson  and  the  Vice- 
Chairpersons  shall  be  the  Officers  of  both  the 
Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission. 

(iii)  The  Standing  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Central  Committee  a list  of  candidates  from  which 
shall  be  chosen  the  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission, 
who  will  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

(iv)  Vacancies  on  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the 
Standing  Commission  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  Starting  Commission. 

(g)  Since  the  size  of  the  Commission  precludes  full 
representation  of  member  churches  of  the  Council,  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time, 
care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a reasonable  geographical  and 
confessional  representation  of  churches  on  the  Commission 
and  among  the  Officers  and  Secretaries.  The  Plenary 
Commission  should  include  in  its  membership  a sufficient 
number  of  women,  younger  and  lay  persons. 

(h)  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Council  but  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour,  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
Commission. 

(i)  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by 
the  Central  Committee,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
his  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility 
for  communication  between  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
and  his  church  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  his  country. 


4.  The  Secretariat 

(a)  The  appointment  and  re-appointment  of  members  of  the 
Secretariat  shall  be  made  by  the  Central  Committee  or  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  upon  nomination  by  the 
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Standing  Commission  and  after  due  consultation  with  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Council.  These  Secretaries  shall 
he  employed  by  the  Council,  normally  on  a full-time  basis. 

(b)  A sufficient  number  of  Secretaries  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  adequate  performance  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Secretariat  shall  maintain  full  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Council, 
with  Programme  Unit  I and  as  required  with  other  Units  of 
the  Council. 

(d)  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  agreed  at  meetings  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  or  Standing  Commission.  To  this  end  the 
Secretariat  shall  keep  in  regular  contact  with  the  Officers 
and  other  members  of  the  Commission. 


5.  World  Conferences 

(a)  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Commission  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  approves. 

(b)  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  conferences  shall 
be  addressed  to  churches  throughout  the  world  which  confess 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

(c)  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  churches  to  represent  them.  Youth 
delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be 
invited. 

(d)  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication 
of  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  World  Conferences  to 
the  churches. 


6.  Meetings  of  the  Commission 

(a)  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  once 
between  Assemblies,  but  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the 
Standing  Commission  after  clearance  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Standing  Commission  shall  normally  meet  every  year 
but  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  Chairperson  in 
consultation  with  other  Officers  of  the  Commission  or  at 
the  request  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  Standing  Commission. 
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(c)  The  Secretariat  will  be  responsible  for  giving  due 
notice  of  meetings  of  both  the  Plenary  Commission  and 
Standing  Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other 
records,  and, in  consultation  with  the  Chairperson, for 
preparing  its  agenda. 

(d)  A member  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  by  advance  notice 
to  the  Secretariat,  may  name  a proxy  acceptable  to  his 
church  to  represent  him  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  is 
unable  to  be  present. 

(e)  A member  of  the  Standing  Commission  may  name  a person 
to  represent  him  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  is  unable  to  be 
present  but  such  a person  may  not  vote. 

(f)  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak, 
if  the  Chairperson  so  rules,  but  not  to  vote.  In  particular, 
in  order  to  secure  representation  of  its  study  groups, 
members  of  these  may  be  invited  to  attend  either  body  as 
consultants . 

(g)  The  Chairperson  of  the  Commission,  or  in  his  absence, 
one  of  the  Vice-Chairpersons,  shall  preside  at  such  meetings. 
In  the  absence  of  these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect 
its  own  Chairperson.  One-third  of  the  total  membership 
(including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  normally  conduct  its  business 
according  to  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Central  Committee. 
Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

(i)  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  the  Chairperson  and 
Secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  needing 
immediate  action  by  that  Commission,  it  shall  be  permissible 
for  them  to  obtain  by  post  the  opinions  of  its  members,  and 
the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as 
equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 


7.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

(a)  The  Standing  Commission,  giving  due  attention  to  the 
general  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Plenary  Commission 
(see  3c),  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study 
programme . 

(b)  The  Secretariat,  as  authorized  by  the  Standing 
Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to  serve  on  the  study 
groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard 
to  the  need  to  involve  members  of  both  the  Plenary  Commis- 
sion and  the  Standing  Commission  in  the  study  programme, 
whether  by  membership  of  study  group,  consultations,  or  by 
written  consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  special 
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competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned,  and  to  the 
need  for  the  representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical 
traditions  and  theological  viewpoints. 

(c)  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are, 
and  those  who  are  not,  members  of  the  Commission,  They  may 
also  include  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  member  churches 

of  the  Council. 

(d)  In  planning  such  studies,  all  possible  contact  shall 

be  sought  or  maintained  with  allied  work  already  in  progress 
under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national 
councils  or  of  individual  churches,  or  of  ecumenical 
institutes  and  theological  faculties  or  departments. 

(e)  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for 
discussion  in  the  Commission,  at  World  Conferences  on  Faith 
and  Order,  or  at  Assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear 

a clear  indication  of  its  status. 

(f)  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and 
Order  papers  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat, 
provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 


8.  Finance 


(a)  The  normal  working  expenses  of  the  Commission  and  its 
Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  general  budget  of  the 
Council.  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  drawing 
up  an  annual  budget  of  expenditure  for  submission,  through 
normal  Council  procedures,  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Central  Committee. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a financial  report  annually  to  the 
Standing  Commission. 

(c)  The  Standing  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for 
deciding  the  allocation  of  available  funds  to  particular 
studies,  and  the  Secretariat  shall  communicate  such 
decisions  to  the  officers  of  study  groups. 


9 • Revision  of  By-Laws 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  the  Standing  Commission 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Committee.  Any  proposed 
amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  at  which  it 
is  to  be  considered  for  adoption  and,  for  adoption,  requires  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission 
present  and  voting. 


10 . Communication  with  the  Churches 


The  plenary  Commission  and  the  Standing  Commission  shall  he 
concerned  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall 
make  generally  available  results  of  studies  where  such  studies  are 
formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the  Central  Committee. 
In  certain  studies,  the  Commission  may  invite  a formal  response  from 
the  churches. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  SECRETARIAT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

* = Member  of  the  Working  Committee 


OFFICERS 


Chairman:  *Prof.  John  MEYENDORFF  (Orthodox  Church  in  America), 

St.  Vladimir* s Seminary,  575  Scarsdale  Road,  Crestwood, 

Tuckahoe,  N.Y.  10707,  USA. 

V ice-Chairmen:  *The  Rev.  John  G.  GATU  (Presbyterian  Church  of  East 
Africa) , Presbyterian  Church  Office,  P.0.  Box  48268,  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  East  Africa. 

*Miss  Christian  HOWARD  (Church  of  England),  Coneysthorpe , 

York  Y06  7DD,  England. 

*Dom  Emmanuel  LANNE,  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere 
Benedictin,  5595  Chevetogne,  Belgium. 

*Prof.  Emerito  NACPIL  (Methodist  Church),  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  P.0.  Box  841,  Manila,  Philippines. 

Chairman  of  the  Working  Committee:  *Dean  J.  Robert  NELSON  (United 
Methodist  Church,  USA),  48O  Jamaicaway,  Boston,  Mass.  02130,  USA. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  SECRETARIAT 

Director:  The  Rev. Dr.  Lukas  VISCHER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation), 
150  route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 

The  Rev. Dr.  Geiko  MULLER- FAHRENHOLZ  (Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany:  Lutheran),  150  route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Constantin  PATELOS  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria),  150  route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 

(Staff  of  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness) 

The  Rev. Dr.  Choan-seng  SONG  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Formosa), 
150  route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 

The  Rev. Dr.  Robert  WELSH  (The  Christian  Church,  Disciples  of 
Christ),  150  route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 

(Staff  of  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness). 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Prof.  Johannes  AAGAARD  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark), 
Hvedevangen  21,  8200  Aarhus  N,  Denmark. 

Dr.  J.L.Ch.  ABINENO  (Reformed  Church  in  Indonesia),  Djalan  Kemiri  17, 
Jakarta,  Indonesia. 

*The  Rev.  E.A.  ADEGBOLA  (Methodist  Church  in  Nigeria),  Institute  of 
Church  and  Society,  P.0.  Box  4020,  Ibadan,  Nigeria. 

*Prof.  Savas  AGOURIDES  (Church  of  Greece),  12  Efranoros  Street, 

Athens  502,  Greece. 

Prof.  R.F.  ALDWINCKLE  (Baptist  Federation  of  Canada),  53  Robinson 
Street,  Apt.  704»  Hamilton,  Ontario  L8P  1Y8,  Canada. 

The  Rev. Dr.  Rubem  ALVES  (Brazilian  Presbyterian  Church),  Rua  Frei 

Manoel  da  Ressureiqao  1439  (Guanabara),  15000  Campinas  - SP,  Brazil. 

Prof.  B.N.  ANAGN0ST0P0UL0S  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople), 
Htlseyin  Rahmi  Bey  Souk  6/6,  Heybeliada,  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

*The  Rev.  Israel  BATISTA  (Methodist  Church  of  Cuba),  Consejo  de 
Iglesias  Evangelicas,  13  y 6,  Vedado,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Prof.  A.J.  BENOIT  (Evangelical  Church  of  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine),  lc  quai  St.  Thomas,  67  Strasbourg,  France. 

Dr.  Torsten  BERGSTEN  (Svenska  Baptistsamf undet ) , Blomsterv&gen  19, 

64IOO  Katrineholm,  Sweden. 

Prof.  Boris  B0BRINSK0Y  (Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  France  and  Western 
Europe),  4 rue  Alsace-Lorraine,  92100  Boulogne,  France. 

*Protopresbyter  Vitaly  BOROVOY  (Orthodox  Church  of  Russia), 

18/2  Ryleeva,  Moscow  G-54,  USSR. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Raymond  E.  BROWN,  SS  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 10027,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Walter  J.  BURGHARDT,  SJ  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Caldwell 
Hall,  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.  20017, USA. 

The  Rev.  Principal  J.R.  CHANDRAN  (Church  of  South  India),  United  Theo- 
logical College,  17  Miller's  Road,  Bangalore  56OO46,  India. 

Bishop  Enrique  CHAVEZ  CAMPOS  (Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile),  Calle 
Pena  1105,  Casilla  no.  2,  Curico,  Chile. 

*Prof.  Nicolae  CHITESCU  (Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania),  44  Strada  I.C. 
Frimu,  Sector  I,  Bucharest,  Rumania. 

*Metropolitan  CHRYS0ST0M0S  of  Myra  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople),  B.P.  1225-Sirkeci , Istanbul,  Turkey. 
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Dean  Wilmer  COOPER  (Friends  United  Meeting) , Earlham  School  of  Religion, 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.  47374,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Jean  CORBON  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  B.P.  7002,  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Metropolitan  Nicolas  CORNEANU  (Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania),  Blv. 

Yictoriei  nr.  5,  Timisoara  I,  Rumania. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  A.  CROW  jr.  (Disciples  of  Christ,  USA),  Council  on 

Christian  Unity,  P.0.  Box  1986,  222  South  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46206,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Frank  L.  CUTTRISS  (Anglican  Church  in  Australia),  St.  James' 
Church,  King  Street,  Sydney  2000,  NSW,  Australia. 

Prof.  Wilhelm  DANTINE  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  Austria),  Bartensteingasse  14,  1010  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Rev.  R.E.  DAVIES  (Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain),  The  Manse, 

27  Station  Road,  Nailsea,  Bristol  BS19  2PD,  England. 

Dr.  Peter  DAY  (Episcopal  Church,  USA),  Executive  Council  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  USA. 

Dr.  Raoul  DEDEREN  (Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church),  Andrews  University, 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  49104 » USA. 

*Prof . John  DESCHNER  (United  Methodist  Church,  USA),  3211  Drexel  Drive, 
Dallas,  Texas  75205,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Bernard  DUPUY,  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Istina,  45  rue 
de  la  Glaciere,  75013  Paris,  France. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  E.R.  FAIRWEATHER  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  Trinity 
College,  Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1H8,  Canada. 

*Dr.  Ellen  FLESSEMAN-VAN  LEER  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church),  Amstel- 
hoven  10,  Amstelveen,  Netherlands. 

Mrs.  Frangoise  FLORENTIN-SMYTH  (Reformed  Church  of  France),  23  rue  des 
Filmins,  92  Sceaux,  France. 

The  Very  Rev.  Prof.  Georges  FL0R0VSKY  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of 
North  and  South  America,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  2-4  Nassau 
Street,  Princeton,  N.Y.  08540,  USA. 

*The  Rev.  Dr.  Haakon  FL0TT0RP  (Church  of  Norway),  Kristinsvej  32, 

46OO  Kristiansand  S,  Norway. 

The  Rev.  A.  Raymond  GEORGE  (Methodist  Church,  Great  Britain),  15  North- 
over  Road,  Bristol  BS9  3LN,  England. 

Prof.  Justo  GONZALEZ  (United  Methodist  Church),  Candler  School  of 
Theology,  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30322,  USA. 
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Bishop  GREGORIUS  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Anba  Rueiss  Building,  Ramses 
Avenue,  Abbassiya,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Prof.  Warren  F.  GROFF  (Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA),  Bethany  Theological 
Seminary,  Cor . Butterfield  and  Meyers  Roads,  Oak  Brook,  111 . 60523 ,USA. 

Prof.  Ferdinand  HAHN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United),  Johannes- 
Gut  enberg-Universi  tat  , Evangelisch-Theologische  FakultSt, 

Saarstrasse  21,  65  Mainz,  Germany. 

The  Rev.  Johannes  HAMEL  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United), 
Bebelstrasse  1,  48  Naumburg/Saale , Germany  (DDR). 

Sister  Madeleine-Marie  HANDY  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Cameroon),  B.P.64* 
Makak,  Cameroon. 

Prof.  Robert  T.  HANDY  (American  Baptist  Convention),  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  R.  HARDY  (Episcopal  Church,  USA),  12  St.  Mark’s 
Court,  Cambridge,  England. 

Prof.  George  HENDRY  (United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA),  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  P.B.  HINCHLIFF  (Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa), 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  0X1  England. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Antonio  JAVIERRE  SDB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Piazza  dell’ 
Ateneo  Salesiano  1,  00139  Rome,  Italy. 

*Bishop  Joseph  A.  JOHNSON  Jr.  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
USA),  109  Holcomb  Drive,  Shreveport,  Louisiana  71103,  USA. 

Dr.  Richard  JUNGKUNTZ,  Provost  (Lutheran  Church  - Missouri  Synod), 
Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma,  Washington  98447,  USA. 

Metropolitan  Georges  KH0DR  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch),  Orthodox  Archbishopric,  Hadeth  near  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

The  Rt.Rev.  Josiah  KIBIRA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania), 

P.0.  Box  98,  Bukoba,  Tanzania,  East  Africa. 

Prof.  Jerszy  KLINGER  (Orthodox  Church  in  Poland),  Grzybowska  39m  701, 
Warszawa,  Poland. 

Prof.  Gerassimos  K0NIDARIS  (Church  of  Alexandria),  52-54  Hippokratus 
Street,  Athens  144*  Greece. 

*The  Rev.  Prof.  Kosuke  K0YAMA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan), 
University  of  Otago,  P.0.  Box  56,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Mesrob  K.  KRIK0RIAN  (Armenian  Orthodox  Church),  Armenische  Kirche, 
Kolonitzgasse  ll/ll,  1030  Vienna,  Austria. 
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Bishop  Dr.  Werner  KRUSCHE  (Federation  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
the  DDR:  Lutheran),  Am  Dom  2,  301  Magdeburg,  Germany  (DDR). 

Dr.  Ulrich  KUHN  (Federation  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  DDR  : 
Lutheran),  Denkmalsblick  17 , 703  Leipzig,  Germany  (DDR). 

The  Rev.  Prof.  G.W.H.  LAMPE  (Church  of  England),  The  Black  Hostelry, 

Ely,  Camb. , England. 

*Prof.  William  H.  LAZARETH  (Lutheran  Church  in  America),  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  7301  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  19119,  USA. 

The  Rev.  J.P.  LEE-W00LF  (United  Reformed  Church  in  England  and  Wales), 

22  Arden  Road,  Finchley,  London  N3  3AN,  England. 

*Dr.  Bela  LESKO  (United  Lutheran  Church  in  Argentina),  Camacua  282, 
Buenos  Aires  6,  Argentina. 

Prof.  T.S.  LIEFELD  (American  Lutheran  Church),  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209,  USA. 

Prof.  John  MACQUARRIE  (Episcopal  Church,  USA),  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
England. 

The  Rt.Rev.  T.  MAR  ATHANASIUS  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar), 

Sion  Hill  Aramana,  Kottayam,  Kerala,  South  India. 

The  Rt.Rev.  Inayat  MASIH  (Church  of  Pakistan),  Bishopsbourne , 

Cathedral  Close,  Lahore,  West  Pakistan. 

Prof.  Goro  MAYEDA  (Non-Church  Movement,  Japan),  1-29-7  Akatsutsumi, 
Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

*The  Rev.  Prof.  J.D.  McCAUGHEY  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia), 

Ormond  College,  Parkville,  Victoria  3052,  Australia. 

President  James  I.  McCORD  (United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA),  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540,  USA. 

*Prof.  Jorge  MELINA  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Casilla  21,  Correo  Central, 
Santiago  (l),  Chile. 

Prof.  Roger  MEHL  (Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine),  6 rue  Bfessig, 
67  Strasbourg,  France. 

Prof.  Jose  MIGUEZ-B0NIN0  (Methodist  Church  in  Argentina),  Camacua  282, 
Buenos  Aires  6,  Argentina. 

Prof • Einar  MOLLAND  (Church  of  Norway),  Jacob  Aals  gt.  45b,  Oslo,  Norway. 

Prof.  Jtirgen  MOLTMANN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany :Reformed) , Seminar 
der  Evangel isch-Theologischen  FakultSt,  Liebermeisterstrasse  12, 

74  TUbingen,  Germany. 
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Prof.  Dale  MOODY  (Southern  Baptist  Convention,  USA),  2825  Lexington 
Road,  Louisville,  Ky.  40206,  USA. 

The  Rt.Rev.  Michael  MOUDJUGIN  (Orthodox  Church  of  Russia),  PI.  12  March 
No.  6,  Astrakhan  15,  USSR. 

Prof.  Walter  G.  MUELDER  (United  Methodist  Church,  USA),  82  Oxford  Road, 
Newton  Center,  Mass.  02159,  USA. 

*The  Rt.Rev.  Lesslie  NEWBIGIN  (Church  of  South  India),  Selly  Oak 
Colleges,  Birmingham  B29  6EL,  England. 

*The  Rev.  Seth  NOMENYO  (Evangelical  Church  of  Togo),  B.P.  8021,  Lome, 
Togo,  West  Africa. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  PALMA  (Pentecostal  Church  of  Chile),  Casilla  5391, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Prof.  Per  E.  PERSSON  (Church  of  Sweden),  Per  Henrik  Lings  vSg  3, 

22365  Lund,  Sweden. 

The  Rev.  Principal  John  RADHA  KRISHAN  (Methodist  Church  of  Southern 
Asia),  Leonard  Theological  College,  Jabalpur,  M.P.,  India. 

The  Rev.  Victor  RAKOTOARIMANANA  (Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar), 
46,  rue  de  Vaugirard,  75006  Paris,  France. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Samuel  RAYAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  23  Raj  Niwas 
Marg,  Delhi  -6,  India. 

Prof.  Joseph  RATZINGER  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Katholisch-Theologische 
FakultSt  der  UniversitSt  Regensburg,  Am  Olberg  6,  84  Regensburg, 
Germany. 

*The  Rev.  Prof.  J.K.S.  REID  (Church  of  Scotland),  Don  House,  46  Don 
Street,  Aberdeen  AB2  1UU,  Scotland. 

Prof.  Harald  RIESENFELD  (Church  of  Sweden),  Box  511,  75120  Uppsala, 
Sweden. 

The  Rt.Rev.  Patrick  C.  RODGER  (Church  of  England),  Bishopscourt , Bury 
New  Road,  Manchester  M7  OLE,  England. 

Mr.  J.M.  ROSS  (United  Reformed  Church  in  England  and  Wales),  64  Wild- 
wood Road,  London  NW11  6UU,  England. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  0.  RUSSELL  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  United  Theo- 
logical College,  P.0.  Box  136,  Kingston  7,  West  Indies. 

*The  Rev.  Prof.  V.C.  SAMUEL  (Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East),  Holy 
Trinity  College,  P.0.  Box  30108,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

Archbishop  Karekin  SARKISSIAN  (Armenian  Orthodox  Church),  The  Armenian 
Prelacy,  138  East  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  USA. 
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Prof.  Luigi  SARTORI  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Seminario  Vescovile, 

11,  via  Seminario,  35100  Padova,  Italy. 

Prof.  V.  SARYTCHEV  (Orthodox  Church  of  Russia),  18/2  Ryleeva, 

Moscow  G-34*  USSR. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  H.A.E.  SAWYERR  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa), 
Fourah  Bay  College,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Prof.  E.W.L.  SCHLINK  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Am 
BUchsenackerhang  48,  6904  Ziegelhausen,  Germany. 

Prof.  Eduard  SCHWEIZER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Pilger- 
weg  8,  8044  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Pribislav  SIMIC  (Serbian  Orthodox  Church),  Ustanicka  172/33, 

11050  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 

The  Rev.  David  G.  SIMMERS  (Presbyterian  Church,  New  Zealand),  2 Fendalton 
Crescent,  Silverstream,  Upper  Hutt,  New  Zealand. 

Prof.  John  E.  SKOGLUND  (American  Baptist  Convention),  United  Theological 
College,  17  Miller's  Road,  Bangalore  56OOO6,  India. 

The  Rev.  Kelly  Miller  SMITH  (American  Baptist  Convention),  Vanderbilt 
Divinity  School,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37240,  USA. 

*Prof.  Josef  SMOLIK  (Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren),  Belgicka  22, 
Prague  2,  Czechoslovakia. 

Prof.  Kurt  STALDER  (Old  Catholic  Church,  Switzerland),  Fellenbergstr.  1, 
3000  Bern,  Switzerland. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  STEWART  (Church  of  Scotland),  Manse  of  Lecropt, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  Stirlingshire  FK9  4UB,  Scotland. 

Dean  Nam  Dong  SUH  (Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Republic  of  Korea) , 

College  of  Theology,  Yonsei  University,  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Theophilus  M.  TAYLOR  (United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA), 

Old  Tabor  House,  Topsham,  Vermont  O5O76,  USA. 

Prof.  Seppo  A.  TEINONEN  (Church  of  Finland),  Suohaukantie  8, 

Karakallio,  Finland. 

Prof.  Evangel os  THE0D0R0U  (Church  of  Greece),  Agathoupoleos  44, 

Athens  8I4,  Greece. 

The  Rt.Rev.  T.  TSHIBANGU  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Universite  Nationale 
du  Zaire,  B.P.  13*399,  Kinshasa  I,  Republique  du  Zaire. 

Prof.  II.  TSONEVSKY  (Orthodox  Church  of  Bulgaria),  Oborishte  9, 

Sofia  4,  Bulgaria. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Erwin  VALYI-NAGY  (Reformed  Church  of  Hungary) , Hankoczy 
ut  11,  1022  Budapest,  Hungary. 

The  Rev.  Principal  Paul  VERGHESE  (Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Syrian 
Orthodox  Theological  Seminary,  Kottayam  1,  Kerala,  India. 

Prof.  Valdo  VINAY  (Waldensian  Church,  Italy),  42,  via  Pietro  Cossa, 
00193  Rome,  Italy. 

Prof.  Glint er  WAGNER  (Baptist  Church,  Germany),  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  8803  Riischlikon  (ZH),  Switzerland. 

*Dr.  W.M.S.  WEST  (Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britan  and  Ireland),  Bristol 
Baptist  College,  Woodland  Road,  Bristol  BS8  1UN,  England. 

The  Rev.  W.G.  WICKREMASINGHE  (Baptist  Union  of  Ceylon),  Carey  College, 
28  Kynsey  Road,  Colombo  8,  Sri  Lanka. 

Prof.  J.  Rodman  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church,  USA),  Melodyland  School 
of  Theology,  Ecumenical  Research  Center,  P.0.  Box  6000,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806,  USA. 

Prof.  Gayraud  WILM0RE  (United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA),  The  Rochester 
Center  for  Theological  Studies,  1000  South  Goodman  Street, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14620,  USA. 

*Prof.  Hans-Heinrich  WOLF  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United), 
Haarkampstrasse  19,  4^3  Bochum,  Germany. 

Aba  G.  Madhin  Y0HANNES  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church),  c/o  Bishop  Samuel, 
Miazia  27  Square,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia. 

Prof.  Norman  YOUNG  (Methodist  Church  of  Australasia),  Queen's  College, 
Parkville,  Victoria  3052,  Australia. 


LIAISON  OFFICERS 

The  Rev.  Dr.  G.R.  BEASLEY -MURRAY  (Baptist  World  Alliance),  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  2825  Lexington  Road,  Louisville, 

Ky.  40206,  USA. 

Dr.  W.  B.  BLAKEM0RE  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Disciples  Divinity  House, 
1156  East  57th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637,  USA. 

Bishop  William  R.  CANNON  (World  Methodist  Council),  159  Forest  Avenue 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303,  USA. 

Dean  Wilmer  COOPER  (Friends  United  Meeting),  Earlham  School  of  Religion 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.  47374,  USA. 

Dr.  Ulrich  DUCHR0W  (Lutheran  World  Federation),  150  route  de  Ferney, 
1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Pierre  DUPREY  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  00120  Vatican  City,  Vatican. 
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Bishop  GREGORIUS  (Oriental  Orthodox  Churches),  Bishop  of  Higher  Studies, 
Coptic  Culture  and  Scientific  Research,  Anba  Rueiss  Building,  Ramses 
Avenue,  Abbassiya,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

The  Rt.Rev.  J.W.A.  HOWE  (Anglican  Communion),  52  Eccleston  Street, 

London  SW1W  9PY,  England. 

| Metropolitan  Damaskinos  PAPANDREOU  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople), Fondation  Orthodoxe,  37  avenue  de  Chambesy, 

1292  Chambesy  (GE),  Switzerland. 

1 The  Rev.  Richmond  SMITH  (World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches), 

150  route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland. 


RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

Prof.  J.-J.  von  ALLMEN  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  140  rue 
EvSle,  2006  Neuchdtel,  Switzerland. 

Prof.  Paul  S.  MINEAR  (United  Church  of  Christ,  USA),  41  Dolan  Drive, 
Guilford,  Conn.  06437 > USA. 

Prof.  Kristen  E.  SKYDSGAARD  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark), 
Kpbrtiagergade  52,  11 50  Copenhagen  K,  Denmark. 

Frere  Max  THURIAN  (Reformed  Church  of  France),  Communaute  de  Taize, 
7146O  Taize  (S,  et  I.),  France. 

Dr.  J,A.  VAKT  WYOK  (Dutch  Reformed  Church),  P,0.  Sovenga,  Transvaal, 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 
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